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Of Interest to You 
COMPETITION 
There is competition among teach- 
ers as well as among business men. 
More and more is being required of 
commercial teachers. The properly- 
qualified teacher is the one who is in 
demand. 
Prepare yourself to handle ad 
vanced accounting subjects. As a 
if You service to commercial teachers, ex- 
® 


tension courses are offered in account- 

ing at a minimum cost. These can be 

completed in spare time, without 
Wa nt to interference with school duties. 


You may enroll now for the com 
plete course or any one of the follow. 
Study ing separate courses: 


ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING 


Approximate time for completion, 10 weeks 





Accounting ADVANCED ACCOUNTING 


Approximate time for completion, 14 weeks 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 


Approximate time for completion, 10 weeks. 
ower 


Inquire of Extension Department 
Co9CS 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BOOKKEEPING VERSUS ACCOUNTING 
by 
W. R. CULVER 
Treasurer Public Accountants’ Association 
Of Illinois 


S long as business remained in the 
primitive barter stage, there was no 
need of keeping a record of the trades; 

but as soon as the element of credit was intro- 
duced it became necessary to have some 
record of the amounts due from customers. 


History tells us that the art of writing was 
developed for business purposes, to enable 
men to make business records. Early papyrus 
records have been found in Egypt and pieces 
of baked clay in Babylon with records of 
business transactions on their 
sides and edges. 


From the simple record of 
the amounts due from custom- 
ers, bookkeeping has gradually 
developed through the single 
entry system to the modern 
double entry with its many 
books, such as Cash Receipts 
book, Disbursement record, 
Purchases Journal, Voucher 
record, Sales Journal, General 
Ledger, Accounts Receivable 
Ledger, Accounts Payable 
Ledger, Plant Ledger, Notes 
Payable record, Notes Receiv- 
able record, and in some cases 
still other subsidiary records. 


However, double entry book- 
keeping is not as modern as is generally 
thought. I have in my hand a copy of a 
Treatise on double entry bookkeeping pub- 
lished in Venice in 1494, over 400 years ago, 
and translated into English in 1924 for the 
Institute of Bookkeepers, Ltd., of London, 
England. 


Even at the present time the records kept 
by small businesses are often very crude and 
incomplete, in some cases being little more 
than check book stubs, with no record of 
items paid from the cash drawer. 


We hear a great deal about the 18th 
Amendment and there are very few people 
who do not know what it means. Quite the 
reverse is true in regard to the 16th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, 
as there are few people who can tell you what 
its provisions are. The 16th Amendment is the 
Income Tax Amendment and it opened the 
way for the passage of the Income Tax law in 
1913. The Income Tax has been of inestim- 
able value to the business men of this country, 
as it has taught them the necessity of keeping 
better records of their business transactions. 





It is difficult to distinguish between book- 
keeping and accounting, and the term ac- 
countant until recently was applied to all 
bookkeepers without distinction. 


According to the dictionary, bookkeeping is 
the art, method or practice of recording 
business transactions distinctly and system- 
atically in blank books provided for the 
purpose, so as to show the goods and moneys 
received, disposed of and on hand, the credits 
given, and the assets, liabilities and general 
status of the business. 


Accounting comprises a body 
of legal, industrial, commercial 
and financial principles which 
must be taken into considera- 
tion in determining how, and 
to what extent, the transac- 
tions of a business affect the 
value of its assets and the 
amount of its liabilities, profits 
and capital. 


In short, accounting is a 
science, and bookkeeping an 
art. Bookkeeping gives the 
history of the business in a 
systematic manner, while ac- 
counting classifies, analyzes 
and then interprets the facts 
thus recorded and shows the 
results as losses and gains. 


Accounting recognizes the legal principle 
of a contingent liability resulting from the 
discounting of a Note Receivable; bookkeep- 
ing provides the Notes Receivable Discounted 
account in which to record this contingent 
liability. 


Accounting recognizes the industrial fact 
that buildings, machinery and other fixed 
assets used in manufacture are subject to 
depreciation and obsolescence, and certain 
other assets are subject to depletion, and this 
depreciation, obsolescence and depletion is an 
element of the cost of production; book- 
keeping provides the record by a charge to a 
Production account and a credit to a Reserve 
for Depreciation, Obsolescence or Depletion. 


Accounting recognizes the commercial 
principle that profits arise from sales or 
services performed, and it has recourse to the 
legal rules as to the passing of title to deter- 
mine when sales are made; bookkeeping pro- 
vides the mechanical procedure for recording 
sales in such a way that profits will be shown, 
and for recording consignments in such a way 
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that the taking of profits will be deferred until 
title has passed to a purchaser. 

Accounting recognizes the fact that dis- 
count on its own bonds sold by a corporation 
has an effect on the profits of the business and 
that this discount should be amortized over 
the life of the bonds; bookkeeping provides 
the record of the amortization and the yearly 
charges against income as a result of such 
amortization. 

Accounting is more than advanced book- 
keeping and an accountant is more than an 
expert bookkeeper. The accountant must be 
able to design the set of books and the 
system of accounts which will give the desired 
information with the minimum of effort, the 
least possibility of error and the least oppor- 
tunity for defalcation or fraud. He should 
have such an extensive and understanding 
view of business, in its economic and legal 
aspects, that he can see the effect of all kinds 
of transactions on the Profit and Loss State- 
ment and Balance Sheet and recognize and 
classify all other factors which enter into the 
determination of the true status of an enter- 
prise. 

The development and rapid rise of account- 
ing is due to the change from private to 
corporate form of business organization. 
Practically every industry today is operated 
in large units by the corporate enterprise. 
There is one basic industry which is still being 
operated in small units through individual 
ownership and management. Agriculture 
has not yet found its stride and is out of step 
with present day methods, and on account of 
the small units of operation, bookkeeping and 
accounting have had very little opportunity 
in this industry. 


However, the day is not very far distant 
when the agricultural industry will come into 
its own and will find its place with big 
business and we will have our agricultural 
corporations comparable in size with the 
United States Steel Corporation and other 
billion dollar enterprises. When this time 
comes, there will be a wonderful development 
in farm bookkeeping and farm accounting. 

There are already signs of the development 
of corporate farming. In Montana, there is a 
farming corporation, operating 90,000 acres, 
most of the employees being mechanics, 
working mechanics hours and receiving 
mechanics wages, and the corporation pays 
20% on its investment. 


Big business today, with the ownership in 
the hands of many shareholders, demands a 
more accurate determination of profit and loss 
and valuation of assets than when such enter- 
prises were operated in small units under 
individual ownership. 


Since the charges for service rendered by 
the Public Service Companies are coming 
more generally under the regulation of legis- 
lative authority, it is necessary to know the 
exact value of the capital upon which divi- 
dends must be paid and the true profit which 
has been earned in order to fix the charges on 


an equitable basis. This requires a careful 
classification of items and a regard for certain 
factors which bookkeeping, as formerly 
known, did not take into consideration. 

Accounting shows the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing between a Revenue Expenditure 
and a Capital Expenditure. If an item is 
regarded as a Revenue Expenditure, it is 
debited to some Expense account and de- 
creases profit; and if it is considered a Capital 
Expenditure, some Fixed Asset is debited and 
Permanent Assets increased. 


Many railroads formerly regarded as an 
expense most improvements in their rolling 
stock and betterment of their tracks. They 
charged to operating expenses the cost of 
reduction of grades, the replacement of 
wooden bridges by those of steel and even the 
cost of extensions and branches. They claimed 
that these expenditures for improvements 
were necessary to hold business against com- 
petition and were not simply factors to 
increase business. Since 1906, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has prescribed a 
uniform set of accounts for railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce which embodies the 
principle that in so far as any expenditure 
results in an addition of substantial and per- 
manent character which increases the value 
of the assets, such expenditure shall be 
charged to some Fixed Asset account. 


There are several different classes of ac- 
countants in the modern business world. The 
large business firm has its chief accountant, 
general auditor, or comptroller in charge of 
the accounting department, which takes 
charge of all accounting records, makes an 
internal audit of the business, and furnishes 
periodical reports to the management. In 
some cases, the position of chief accountant is 
combined with that of credit man. If the firm 
has branch offices then there are the traveling 
auditors, who make periodical audits of the 
various units of the business. The Insurance 
Companies, which write Workmens’ Com- 
pensation Insurance, have their pay-roll 
auditors to determine the correctness of the 
premium charge as this is based on the 
amount of the pay-roll. Manufacturing plants 
have their Cost Departments in charge of a 
cost accountant, who must know all about 
Unit Costs, Time Studies and all the other 
elements which enter into the correct deter- 
mination of costs, and last, but not least, there 
is the public accountant, who is not in the 
employ of any one firm but offers his services 
to the general public and accepts engagements 
from any one needing such services. 

We frequently hear the terms ‘‘expert ac- 
countant”’ and “‘income tax expert”’ and “‘tax 
advisor” applied to the public accountant, 
but reputable firms do not take kindly to this 
terminology. 

The story is told of a Scotch Accountant 
who was on the witness stand testifying to 
the facts in a certain matter that was before 
the court for a decision. 

In answer to a question, the witness stated 
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that he was an accountant and then the 
opposing lawyer asked him if he was an 
“expert accountant.”” The witness said ‘NO,’ 
and after several unsuccessful attempts on the 
part of the lawyer to get him to accept this 
designation, the accountant turned to the 
lawyer and said, “I understand you are a 
lawyer.” ‘‘Yes,”? was the answer, and then 
came the question, “Are you an expert 
lawyer?’’ There is no more reason for calling 
the public accountant an “‘expert accountant’”’ 
than there is for calling the lawyer an “expert 
lawyer.” 

The public accountant performs a variety 
of services for his clients: such as installing 
general Accounting Systems, Cost Systems 
and Budget Systems; preparing income tax 
returns, and representing the client in tax 
matters before the income tax unit of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau; making audits and 
investigations and preparing reports thereon. 
In England a still further service is rendered 
by public accountants, that of managing 
estates and legacies. 


In some countries, it is a legal requirement 
that corporations be audited at least once a 
year by a public accountant. While it is not 
required by law in our country, it has become 
the custom for most large business firms to 
have an audit of their records made by 
outside accountants employed for the purpose 
of carefully examining their books and certify- 
ing to their correctness. 


The auditor’s report consists of a Balance 
Sheet, and an Income and Expense State- 
ment, together with explanatory schedules 
and such comments as are considered neces- 
sary, depending on the nature of the audit and 
the purpose for which it is intended. It may 
be a balance sheet audit, a cash audit, a 
detailed audit or a special investigation. 


One serious handicap to the work of the 
public accountant is the fact that the bulk of 
his engagements must necessarily be per- 
formed between January 1 and March 15. 
Most business firms close their books on 
December 31, and the audit must be com- 
pleted and the Income Tax return prepared 
and filed by March 15. Most of the large 
accounting firms employ a large force of 
accountants during this period, but soon 
after March 15, they find it necessary to dis- 
pense with the services of most of their 
employees. 

Some effort is being made to overcome this 
condition and some measure of success has 
been attained. The accountants’ associations 
are making an effort to have business firms 
adopt their natural business year as their 
fiscal year. If all firms would close their 
books in this way, it would spread the work of 
the public accountants through the year and 
would permit of their having a permanent 
staff. 

The large public accounting firms have four 
classes of accountants in their employ: 
Juniors, Semi-Seniors, Seniors and Super- 
visors. The accountant, who has had no 


actual experience in public accounting work, 
no matter what his education or qualifica- 
tions are, usually is required to start as a 
Junior. 

What are the qualifications and training 
necessary for the person who intends to en- 
gage in public accounting work? I can best 
answer this question by quoting from a report 
made by the Committee for Placements of 
one of our National Associations of Ac- 
countants: 


“The Bureau for Placements was conceived 
as a practical aid in developing Public Ac- 
countants for future years, who can carry on 
the traditions established by the members of 
this Association in the past and measure up 
to the even greater demands which will 
undoubtedly be made upon our profession in 
the future. The leaders in years to come and 
the senior assistants on our staffs in the not- 
so-distant future must come from the Junior 
assistants of today. 


‘“‘While our experience has indicated that 
the Bureau may develop other functions, the 
attention of the Committee has thus far been 
concentrated on the problems of a certain 
type of beginners. We have tried to develop 
facilities for obtaining young men as Junior 
assistants who appear to have definite possi- 
bilities of development. The more responsible 
positions in our organizations demand men of 
superior intellect who have been trained to 
think logically and who have well rounded 
personalities. A man’s brain is a gift of nature 
but its development depends on his ambition 
and the training he receives. Your committee 
has decided that the graduates of our regular 
four year college courses should be the most 
promising permanent recruits for the pro- 
fession. In arriving at this conclusion, the 
committee realized fully that many of our 
most prominent public accountants are not 
college graduates. Your committee felt that 
if it could bring the opportunities offered 
by public accounting and the requisites for 
success therein to the attention of ambitious 
college students and also assist in determining 
which of the applicants from them have possi- 
bilities and which have not, it would be 
performing a real service to the young men 
and to the members of this association. 

“Much publicity has been given to the 
satisfactory incomes enjoyed by successful 
accountants employed by large enterprises 
and in public practice, by schools offering 
courses of instruction in accounting. This 
publicity has contained little mention of the 
qualities other than technical proficiency 
which are necessary to achieve any consider- 
able amount of success. As a result many 
men have taken these courses who have no 
natural aptitude for accounting and many 
others grasp the fundamental details of 
accounting technique, but have not the other 
qualities necessary to enable them to advance 
to the higher ranks of the profession. Quite 
naturally, such men have had little success 


(Concluded on page 249) 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 
by 
J. H. DODD, PH. D. 
State Teachers College 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


OMMERCIAL education is that process 
or type of training which results in the 
acquisition of those kinds of informa- 

tion and skills which are particularly useful 
in meeting in an effective and intelligent 
manner those situations which arise in con- 
nection with business transactions or which 
necessitate special skill in the performance of 
work incidental to commercial activities. 
Perhaps the main idea involved in this rather 
lengthy statement may be expressed by saying 
that whatever information or 


By referring to the definition which has 
been given, it will be seen that commercial 
education is, strictly speaking, any kind of 
training or education which is useful in carry- 
ing out a business transaction or in earning a 
living as a commercial worker. And in 
response to the demands of the modern 
business world, business departments are 
offering subjects which a generation ago were 
unthought of because not enough was known 
about the duties and activities of the prospec- 
tive workers to admit of the 








skill which especially helps one 
to carry on business transac- 
tions or to earn a living in the 
business world is a part of 
commercial education. 


If you ask the average man 
or woman what is meant by 
commercial education, the re- 
ply will in all probability start 
off with an enumeration of 
shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, commercial law, com- 
mercial arithmetic, and little 
else. But, while these subjects 
do constitute the time-honored 
company of subjects which 
directed sufficient attention to 











formulation of courses of study. 
But the standardization of 
business procedure has made 
possible the discovery of prin- 
ciples of business and the col- 
lection of classified groups of 
knowledge which the schools 
are assaying to teach, as well 
as the traditional skill subjects 
of shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping. That such prin- 
ciples and skills are teachable 
is amply proven by the results 
which the modern well-trained 
commercial high-school grad- 
uate is able to achieve when 
he enters upon a commercial 














a specialized field as to give 
rise to the term “commercial education,” 
business education today comprehends a 
much wider field than is indicated by the 
number and kinds of subjects which I have 
mentioned. 


The widening of the scope of the field of 
commercial education is not due to the desire 
of commercial educators to appropriate sub- 
ject matter properly belonging to other 
recognized fields of education. It has come 
about rather by study and research. There 
are those who are not content to teach the 
traditional subjects without further regard to 
the effectiveness of the teaching in the lives of 
the students when the students go out to 
participate in the activities of business. Study 
and research have therefore revealed the fact 
that the information and skills to be derived 
from the subjects enumerated above, do not 
always function in the lives of all commercial 
workers to any great degree. It has been 
found that, for instance, only a part of the 
number of the graduates of high school 
commercial departments ever become stenog- 
raphers or bookkeepers. Since this is true, it 
is immediately apparent that if commercial 
education is to be worth while, it must concern 
itself with subject matter and devices other 
than ledgers and note books. 


position. 

As I have said, the field of commercial 
education is a broad one. The ever increasing 
complexity of business, involving as it does the 
greater division of labor both with regard to 
regional specialization and to productive 
processes, calls for nore exact knowledge and 
higher degrees of skills in more fields than 
formerly. It is no longer possible for a person 
to be an all-round expert worker in all the 
departments of business. Hence the new 
developments in commercial subject-matter, 
the enumeration of which is not necessary 
here. 


At this point the question naturally arises, 
is there anything in the field of commercial 
education which would be of value to the 
rural boy or girl? And to answer this question, 
it is necessary to ask another question. What 
do rural boys and girls do when they leave 
high school? For, since commercial education 
has to do with the preparation of the indi- 
vidual for active more than with philosophic 
contemplation, we needs must consider first 
the practicableness of the commercial educa- 
tional process. 


That the farmer is a business man in many 
of his relations with others and with respect 
to his occupation seems to many to be a 
belated discovery, albeit the farmer himself is 
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generally willing to admit it when asked if it 
isso. The discovery of business characteristics 
in the vocation of farming has come about as a 
matter of course. 


The reason why farming has only recently 
achieved the status of a business, as well as 
that of an industry, has, of course, been due 
to the revolutionary developments in produc- 
tion, marketing, communication, and trans- 
portation. The farmer in former days lived 
a comparatively isolated life. Widening 
markets for his own production, his increasing 
demand for the products of other farming 
regions and for innumerable manufactured 
commodities, most of which his father and 
grandfather never heard or dreamed of, the 
use of science in production, the presence of 
competition from other agricultural regions, 
the use and value of the services of banks, are 
the things which have produced a new type of 
business man, the farmer business man. The 
fact that he does not sit behind a desk amid 
the click and clatter of typewriters or measure 
goods by the yard does not alter the fact that 
he has lately become a business man in 
reality. 


But not all those who live in what may be 
considered rural sections are farmers. If we 
accept the classification of population statis- 
tics adopted by the United States Govern- 
ment, 29.2 percent of the people in Virginia 
in 1920 were urban, while 71.8 percent were 
rural. In 1920 there were only a few cities in 
the State with more than a population of 2500. 
Of course, by this time several more have been 
added to this group; but the proportions of 
those living in the rural districts and those 
living in cities have probably not changed 
more than 5 or 6 percent. Possibly only a 
little more than one-third of the population 
now live in centers of 2500 or more in popula- 
tion. 


We know that many more or less specialized 
types of activities other than that of farming 
go on in the rural parts of the State. In the 
small town, and even in the more thinly 
populated regions, there are thousands of 
people engaged in work other than that of 
tilling the soil. One only has to think of the 
numerous merchants, garage men, filling 
station operatives, restaurant keepers, and 
others, as well as farmers, in order to realize 
something of the diversity of occupations 
which engage the attention of the people in 
the rural districts. That other and newer 
occupations will arise and that more and more 
people will be needed in various callings in 
work outside of the cities is evident. Many 
forces and circumstances with which we are 
familiar are at work to bring about this varied 
economic activity. As the scale of living in the 
country rises, the need for more specialized 
services in the fields of production and ex- 
change will be felt, which means that the 
economic activities of those living in the rural 
districts will not be confined to the physical 
production of raw materials. 


This general survey of the condition and 
tendencies in the economic life of the rural 
districts is sufficient to indicate that the 
interests of the rural dweller are not circum- 
scribed to one field. Nor is the one major 
activity of rural people, which is agricultural, 
one which calls for only a knowledge of soils, 
machines, seeds, livestock, and the possession 
of a practical weather eye. As never before, 
the farmer appreciates the fact that the surest 
way to wealth is the production of things 
which may be sold for more than they cost to 
produce. He is becoming more and more 
conscious of the subtle competition which 
exists between the agricultural regions of the 
earth since the coming of swift and cheap 
transportation. In a practical way at least 
he is beginning to understand that favorable 
conditions in the cattle industry in Argentina 
or in the growing of wheat in Kansas may 
wipe out his profits and place him in that 
large group of marginal farmers who nearly 
always find it difficult to make ends meet. 


We have seen that about two-thirds of the 
people in the State of Virginia live in the 
courltry. And we also have said that the 
economic life of all of these people involve 
more than a knowledge of manual labor and a 
knowledge of the material things with which 
they work. 


As the next step in our consideration of the 
place of commercial education in the rural 
schools, we perhaps should determine where 
those, who do the various kinds of work which 
we have noticed, come from. To serve our 
needs for information at this point it is not 
necessary to carry out an investigation. With 
only a few exceptions do the farmers, mer- 
chants, mechanics, and others who live in the 
country come from the cities. Practically all 
have grown up on farms or in the small towns. 


Now if it is the function of the public 
school to attempt to make the student the 
most socially efficient member of society 
possible, it would seem that the rural public 
school should endeavor to contribute the most 
possible to fitting its students to be effective 
members of rural society. And since we have 
seen that the occupations of all the people who 
live in rural communities are such that a 
knowledge of commercial practice and cus- 
toms is necessary to the most efficient living, 
it would seem that the responsibility of the 
public school is immediately obvious. 


That the curricula of the typical rural high 
school at the present time falls far short of 
what might be attempted in the way of trying 
to fit the rural boy or girl for effective partici- 
pation in the economic life of which he and she 
will be a part is apparent to all who have 
considered the matter. It would be tiresome 


to repeat what has been said by critics on 
many of our courses in high schools. All of the 
courses which are now offered contain much 
that is desirable for the student to know. In 
the selection of what is to constitute a high- 
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school curriculum, the difficulty is not in the 
inclusion of all that might be valuable or 
desirable, but rather in the choice of what will 
be the most valuable, since everything and 
every field of knowledge can not be covered. 


Is there anything in the field of commercial 
education that would be of high value to the 
prospective rural citizen and worker? Evalu- 
ated in the light of what the individual is to 
do in life, I think there is. 


As I have said, perhaps the average person 
has not thought on the subject, and probably 
most school teachers are accustomed to think 
of commercial education as only embracing 
the traditional subjects which have been 
taught in the private business colleges for 
years. Although some of these courses do 
possess certain values for the rural citizen, 
I don’t believe that one could make out a 
strong case for the adoption of many of these 
courses in the rural high school. 


I believe the most valuable subject that 
can be selected from the field of commercial 
education, considering what that field may 
embrace for inclusion in the rural high school, 
is that of junior business training. The 
subject is primarily informative and not 
skilled. Junior business training is designed 
to give the individual an introduction to the 
principles and practices incident to nearly all 
ordinary commercial situations. Its aim is to 
supply the kind of information which will 
enable one to act intelligently in the per- 
formance of business transactions and to 
avoid the mistakes and embarrassments which 
the uninitiated must inevitably make when 
confronted with more than the very simplest 
of situations. 


To suggest some of the salient points covered 
in the junior business course is almost to 
expect agreement to the statement that has 
been made above to the effect that this course 
has possibilities for the rural high schools. 
I shall suggest a few of the possibilities of the 
junior business course. 


1. A general though intelligible under- 
standing of the whole scheme of production 
and exchange can be gained. The agents of 
production, including the producers of raw 
materials, the manufacturers of processed 
goods, and the distributors of the manu- 
factured and partly manufactured com- 
modities, may be considered. In this connec- 
tion some very fundamental principles and 
facts with regard to the different groups who 
have to do with production may be learned 
which will save the future farmers much loss 
of effort and enthusiasm for economic nos- 
trums and panaceas which are offered 
perennially by political demogogues and 
pseudo-economists. 

2. A good working knowledge of the 
functions of transportation and commuunica- 
tion in marketing can be secured. As the rural 
citizen comes more and more into contact with 
the other regions of the country through the 


buying and selling of commodities, it is of 
importance to him to know something of how 
goods are transported from one place to 
another. The relative merits of the various 
types of transportation, the commercial 
forms, including bills of lading, invoices, 
orders, drafts and bills of exchange, insurance, 
terms of shipment, freight, express and parcel- 
post rates, packing regulation, all are kinds of 
information that any person who carries on 
any business finds it necessary to utilize. And 
fortunately these very things can be taught 
effectively in the schools. 


3. Students may learn much about buying 
and selling in the junior business course, and 
no phase of economic activity needs more 
careful consideration than marketing. In 
every field of production greater relative 
efficiency has been achieved than in the 
distributive function. Where, when, and how 
to purchase should be given as careful thought 
by the farmer as by the merchant. High- 
powered salesmanship and scientific adver- 
tising, which are not always ethical, are pro- 
ducing a clamor that often confuses even the 
best buyer. 


4. The junior business course offers a 
practical knowledge of the functions of credit 
and banking, without going into the intri- 
cacies of large-scale finance. And as the 
economic life of the rural dweller takes on 
more and more the complexion of business, 
the value and facilities which banks have to 
offer become more necessary. 


5. The junior business course will give the 
prospective farmer or rural business man an 
understanding of the fundamental principles 
and an appreciation of insurance. And as 
farming becomes more scientific the avoidance 
of risk is recognized as an objective. 


6. A working knowledge of the more 
common principles of commercial law as these 
principles pertain to contracts and negotiable 
instruments may be gained in the junior 
business course. And since certain legal 
relationships are bound to arise whenever a 
business transaction occurs, some knowledge 
of legal principles is necessary for every 
person. 


Another subject which possesses great 
practical value for the farmer and rural 
business man is that of accounting or book- 
keeping. I am _ (fully persuaded that 
a good, thorough understanding of the 
principles and application of the rules of 
double-entry bookkeeping can be of in- 
estimable value to any person who undertakes 
to carry on business on his own account, or 
who would understand the effects of business 
transactions. To repeat the thought that has 
been expressed before, the farmer as much as 
any one engaged in production and in buying 
and selling is in need of accurate records. 
A year of accounting properly taught would 
enable the future farmer to keep such ac- 


(Concluded on page 249) 
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GETTING THE MOST OUT OF 
THE BALANCE SHEET APPROACH 
by 
LEO A. SCHMIDT, A. B., A. M. 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HILE it is interesting to argue which 
of various approaches to the study 
of accounting is the most effective, 

it seems to the writer that much more can be 
gained by studying how to make whatever 
method is used more effective. The purpose 
of this discussion is to present a few ideas on 
improving the efficacy of the “‘balance sheet 
method of approach.” 


The expression, ‘‘balance sheet approach,”’ 
is very familiar to most teachers of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting, but it is 
doubtful whether there is really 
a concensus of meaning among 
those who use the term. Some 
of us seem to mean—and many 
textbooks supposedly using the 
method actually do mean—a 
Balance Sheet introduction 
to the subject. 


The Balance Sheet introduc- 
tion proceeds on the hypothesis 
that since the Balance Sheet is 
the snapshot statement—the 
“still”? picture of the business 
as it stands at any one moment 
—it must be the easiest feature 
of the full accounting system 
through which to introduce the 











items in the asset columns are similar. From 
this study of similarities he should be required 
to formulate a practical definition of the term 
“asset’’. Further attention should be directed 
to the natural classes into which the assets 
may be divided—to the fact that some of 
them have concrete, material existence, and 
that others have no such physical being, but 
consist of rights, advantages, or claims. The 
fact that assets have varying permanence 
should be developed and the concepts of 
“current” and “fixed” as pyactical asset 
divisions should be worked out 
and defined. 


On the right.side of the Bal- 
ance Sheet a similar procedure 
should be used and the defini- 
tions of proprietorship, liabili- 
ties, and the current and fixed 
divisions of the liabilities 
should be worked out. It is 
highly desirable that the class 
should be required to work out 
its own definitions even 
though these may also be sum- 
marized by the text. The defi- 
tion, so developed, will have 
infinitely more meaning to the 
student than the mere rote 











memory definition learned 





complicated mechanism of 

business records. Continuing the analogy, 
one might say that the beginner had certainly 
better learn to take snapshots before he is 
given a moving picture camera with which to 
work, 


In actual textbook and schoolroom practice 
this involves the presentation of relatively 
simple Balance Sheets of several types of 
business with which the student will probably 
be familiar. A grocery store, a farming 
business, a small manufacturing or service 
concern are all familiar enough to even the 
high school student so that with some ex- 
planation, and with a few leading questions, 
he will soon appreciate that the Balance Sheet 
does indeed constitute a very adequate 
picture of the business as it stands at a certain 
moment. 


The writer feels that it is desirable to study 
these Balance Sheets at this point with con- 
siderably more care than is usually given 
them. The mere superficial picture aspect is 
good as a starting point but it can be vastly 
improved upon. The student should be 
required to note the respects in which all the 


from the text and frequently 
having no counterpart in actuality for the 
student. These are simply suggestions for 
making the approach more effective even if 
the teacher wishes to use the Balance Sheet 
only as an introduction. As will appear later, 
the writer believes it can be used even more 
effectively throughout the advanced stages 
of the course. 


Frequently this Balance Sheet introduction 
is followed by the presentation of simple 
Profit and Loss Statements for the businesses 
whose Balance Sheets were first studied. This 
makes the approach more properly “the 
statement approach” rather than the “balance 
sheet approach,” though the distinction in 
terms is of no great consequence. 


Many authors and teachers seem to feel 
that at this point the possibilities of the 
“balance sheet approach” have been ex- 
hausted. Some now proceed to the analysis of 
individual accounts—Cash, Accounts Re- 
ceivable, Merchandise, Accounts Payable, 


Proprietorship and others are discussed. Their 
definitions, contents, transactions, and form 
are fully discussed and supported by illustra- 
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tive exercises. This procedure may be desig- 
nated as “the account approach” and may, 
indeed, be used in the beginning, independent 
of the balance sheet or statement methods. 


Other authors and teachers omit this 
account analysis step and introduce the 
student immediately to the journal or some of 
its special phases such as the sales book and 
the purchases book. This method, it is 
claimed, is comparable to the apprentice 
method of learning and has the psychological 
advantage of putting the student into some- 
thing resembling practical bookkeeping work 
at an early stage. This is known as the “‘jour- 
nal” or “‘book of original entry approach.” 


More recently the “equation approach” has 
received wide attention. It loses the oppor- 
tunity for early emphasis on definition build- 
ing so important to the “balance sheet 
approach,”’ but otherwise retains most of its 
advantages. It presents from the beginning a 
complete though simple picture of business. 
It would not be used to follow a Balance Sheet 
introduction as the “account” and “journal”’ 
methods might, but would necessarily stand 
as an introduction itself. It is similar to the 
“balance sheet approach.”’ Much that is said 
in this paper will be found more applicable to 
the later stages of a course developed by the 
“equation” method than to courses developed 
by the other methods. 


The writer is well aware of the fact that few 
teachers would use any one of the methods 
outlined in anything like a pure state; un- 
doubtedly most teachers have found some 
combination of methods best suited to their 
purposes. It is not the writer’s purpose to 
disparage any of these methods as they 
doubtless all have their advantages. The 
purpose here is to point out that the use of the 
“balance sheet approach”’ as above outlined, 
i.e., as a mere introduction to the subject, falls 
far short of achieving its full potentialities. 


In a sense the term “approach”’ is unfortun- 
ate in its present connection as its interpreta- 
tion is so likely to be limited to the narrow 
meaning of introduction, whereas it is really 
intended to mean much more. Probably the 
term “balance sheet method” would more 
correctly and safely indicate the proper 
importance of the Balance Sheet in the teach- 
ing scheme. 


While this continuing Balance Sheet view- 
point is undoubtedly most serviceable where 
it follows a strict Balance Sheet introduction, 
it is also invaluable as a teaching device no 
matter what the original approach to the 
subject has been. It seems to the writer that 
the “account” and ‘journal’? methods of 
approach are valuable only as introductions 
and that they constitute valid additions to the 
learner’s knowledge only when they have been 
followed through to the point at which they 
produce the Balance Sheet. In other words, 
one might say that either the journal page or 


the ledger account by itself is meaningless 
except as a part of a whole accounting system, 
whereas the Balance Sheet provides a com- 
plete and self-sufficient picture. The “‘equa- 
tion” method of approach gives us step by 
step a highly simplified and abstracted 
Balance Sheet. Thus this method involves 
less of a break in the continuity of develop- 
ment when finally a fully adequate Balance 
Sheet is presented. However, all of these 
methods must sooner or later give the student 
a thorough understanding of the Balance 
Sheet. Once the complete Balance Sheet has 
been presented it can be used as here sug- 
gested regardless of which original approach 
was used. 


Properly appreciated, the Balance Sheet 
may become not only an effective introduc- 
tion, but an effective judgment control for 
the whole course of bookkeeping and account- 
ing study. Most of us are familiar with the 
famous statement from Sprague’s Philosophy 
of Accounts, that the Balance Sheet is “‘the 
groundwork of accountancy—the origin and 
terminus of every account.’”’ But the full 
import of this statement has often been lost 
sight of in the actual classroom conduct of 
study. If the statement is true, then it seems 
logical that the Balance Sheet should be kept 
constantly in mind during the consideration 
of every new feature of accounting theory 
that comes before the class. Every new 
account must be interpreted in the light of its 
Balance Sheet position—must be related back 
to the fundamental Balance Sheet concepts— 
must be fitted back into the original Balance 
Sheet definitions. Every new procedure must 
be discussed in terms of its effect upon the 
Balance Sheet—in the light of its Balance 
Sheet significance. 


If the Balance Sheet is thus used, its logical 
position as the groundwork of accountancy is 
completely realized, and the student is 
compelled to keep his feet on the ground. 
While progress may sometimes seem to be 
slowed up by such extremely careful pro- 
cedure, the final results amply repay the 
apparent slowness. The danger of “losing 
contact,” which is otherwise so common, is 
entirely obviated, and the subject matter 
which has been covered becomes an integrated 
body of knowledge instead of a mass of 
unrelated and, therefore, poorly understood 
and poorly remembered facts. 


To be sure that the application of the 
“balance sheet method,” here recommended, 
is fully understood, a few brief illustrations of 
its use are given. 


For instance, the true significance of the 
Expense and Income accounts can be con- 
stantly kept before the student by emphasiz- 
ing from start to finish that they are simply 
parts or phases of the Capital account, thus 
relating them directly back to the Balance 
Sheet. At the outset this relationship may be 
graphically shown thus: 
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CAPITAL 





Wages Expense Interest Income 


| 


Rent Income 


Advertising Exp. | 


Other Expense Other Income 











* When subsequently some particularly- 
difficult item of expense is brought up it is 
characterized as ‘‘a reduction of capital by a 
debit to the ‘X’ Expense account.”’ In discuss- 
ing the relation of repairs and improvements, 
the student’s understanding will be far clearer 
if it is shown that while the improvement adds 
to an asset the repair is a “‘reduction in capital 
through the repairs expense account.’ To 
speak of the repair, as simply a charge to 
“Repairs” or to “Repairs Expense”’ is not 
enough, but leaves still an element of uncer- 
tainty as to its essential nature which can 
only be cleared up by showing its final effect 
on the Balance Sheet itself, i.e., in this case, 
upon the Capital account. Any item of 
income whose real significance might be 
illusive can similarly be tied down by char- 
acterizing it, as “an addition to capital 
through the ‘Y’ income account.” The 
proper appreciation of these ‘“‘expenses— 
income—capital”’ relationships simplifies the 
understanding of the whole procedure of 
closing entries. 


As a second illustration, let us take up the 
matter of reserves, which seem to be the 
greatest mystery of all for students of account- 
ing as well as for many practicing accountants. 
This whole difficulty resolves itself back into 
the failure of teachers and textbooks to 
identify and classify the varicus reserves in 
terms of the fundamental Balance Sheet 
concepts. There are, after all, only three 
possibilities. Since our reserve has a credit 
balance it must be (1) a liability, (2) a part of 
proprietorship, or (3) a subtraction from an 
asset. Every reserve does, as a matter of fact, 
fall into one of these classes. The very poorly 
named Reserve for Federal Income Taxes and 
Reserve for Wages are clearly liabilities. It is 
sometimes asserted that since the amount of 
these items is an estimate whereas typical 
liabilities are of certain amount, these items 
cannot be liabilities. There is no logic in this 
claim. Uncertainty of amount does not 
change the nature of any accounting item. 
In the interests of a clearer accounting 
terminology, these items ought to be given 


obvious liability titles omitting the word 
“reserve.” 


A second group of reserves includes such 
items as Reserve for Expansion, Reserve for 
Retirement of Bonds and other so-called 
“true reserves.”’ These are simply parts of 
surplus, and thus capital, set aside under a 
particular title. In the Balance Sheet they 
should certainly be shown in the “‘net worth”’ 
section. 


The third group includes such reserves as 
Reserve for Depreciation and Reserve for 
Bad Debts. These are subtractions, techni- 
cally valuations, from assets and should be so 
shown on the Balance Sheet. 


Many readers are doubtless thinking, “‘All 
very well so far, but where do the contingent 
reserves fit into the picture?”’ It is just at this 
point that insistence upon the balance sheet 
viewpoint is especially serviceable as a teach- 
ing device. Let us take the case of a green- 
house concern which has built up a Reserve 
for Tornado Damage amounting to $20,000. 
The Balance Sheet shows also ‘‘Greenhouses 
$50,000.””. Apparently the $20,000 reserve 
measures the maximum damage which can 
be expected from tornado. As long as there is 
no damage this $20,000 is a true part of 
surplus, though of course, as a matter of 
business sense, not to be used for dividends. 
If damage of the full amount of $20,000 
occurs, the item becomes immediately a valua- 
tion amount to be subtracted from ‘‘Green- 
houses $50,000”’ to show the true asset value 
remaining. If damage of any partial amount 
occurs, such an amount of the reserve becomes 
valuation against the asset, the rest remaining 
surplus. In presenting these conclusions to 
the students a Balance Sheet should be shown 
on the blackboard and should be changed to 
illustrate the various assumptions. 


A teacher can analyze a Reserve for Con- 
tingent Loss in Damage Suit Pending in the 
same way. As long as the suit is in progress 
the item constitutes surplus; when the court 
finds against us, the amount of the damages— 
—-part or all of the reserve—becomes immedi- 
ately a liability. In the meantime it is 
perfectly proper to call items of these types 
“contingent reserves.” The name “con- 
tingent reserve,’ however, is not truly 
definitive and is to the student a mere term, 
and nothing more, until some analysis has 
been made in balance sheet terms. 


Perhaps the reader may not agree with all 
parts of the analyses made above, but he will 
find that any attempt to exploit all possi- 
bilities of the “‘balance sheet approach”’ will 
involve further effort along the same general 
line of thought, i.e., constant reference to 
Balance Sheet fundamentals. 

Additional illustrations could be supplied 
at any length. It is suggested that the reader 
try to build up a Balance Sheet analysis of 
(1) discount on bonds and its amortization, 

(Concluded on page 247) 
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THE CHANGING CURRICULUM 
IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


by 


JAMES B. TRANT, PH. D. 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


HE tremendous growth in commercial 
education, particularly in recent years, 
indicates that there has been a real 

demand for the subject matter which has been 
offered, and that commercial teachers have 
been good salesmen. A few commercial 
teachers are probably as good salesmen as the 
young man who desired to become the 
supreme salesman. He studied salesmanship 
in all of its ramifications and became an 
expert in his field. He was a shoe salesman. 
He became so efficient it was 


The third period, which brings us down to 
about 1890, witnessed a further expansion in 
the curriculum, the size of the schools, and a 
beginning of business education in the univer- 
sities. In the 70’s the typewriter came into 
use and was soon a subject for study in the 
commercial schools. The curriculum then 
included bookkeeping, arithmetic, penman- 
ship, shorthand, typewriting, business letter 
writing, and commercial law. 

The fourth period began about 1890 and 





comes down to the present. A 





impossible to resist him. When 
anyone came in for shoes, he 
sold them whether he had what 
they wanted or not. When he 
reached the point where he had 
no competition from other 
salesmen, however, he became 
blue because there was nothing 
for him to strive for. He 
brooded over the matter and 
finally decided to kill himself. 
He walked down to the river 
and started to jumpin. Just as 
he was on the verge of doing 
sO, a prominent man in the 
town happened along, and 
thinking he would persuade the 








few high schools had offered 
commercial courses in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, 
but it was not until about 1890 
that the real development in 
this field began. From that 
date until now, high schools 
throughout the country have 
added a commercial depart- 
ment. It is during this period 
that rapid changes have come 
in the curriculum. 

Without going into the de- 
tails of the changes that have 
taken place during this period 
of forty years, we may say that 
a few frills have been added, 

















man not to kill himself, caught 
hirn by the arm and said, “Come on out here 
and let’s talk this over.’”” They stepped back 
and sat down on a log, talked for about ten 
minutes, both got up, walked down to the 
river, and jumped in. 

Boys and girls in great numbers have 
selected the commercial curriculum in the 
high schools because it has offered them train- 
ing which will assist them directly in making a 
living. There are now approximately two 
million boys and. girls taking the commercial 
curriculum. This curriculum, or curricula, in 
many cases, is the result of a century of change 
and progress. 

The first period in the development of the 
commercial curriculum, from about 1820 to 
1853, is that of individual initiative under- 
taken primarily by men who were book- 
keepers. They gave lessons on bookkeeping, 
penmanship, arithmetic, and sometimes short- 
hand. They developed the independent 
school. 

The second period, from about 1854 to 
about 1870, is that of concentrating the small 
schools into larger ones and into chains. 
During this period the curriculum was 
strengthened. 


but in most cases the changes 
have been desirable. Instead of the one 
curriculum with which it began, we now 
have four which cover a rather definite field 
of study: (1) accounting, (2) secretarial 
training, (3) general business and (4) sales- 
manship or merchandising. The following 
subjects are included in the curricula: 


Advertising 

Banking 

Bookkeeping 

Business English 

Business organization and managernent 


Commercial arithmetic 
Commercial art 
Commercial geography 
Commercial law 
Duplicating 


Economics 

Industrial history 
Junior business training 
Machine calculation 
Office practice 


Penmanship 
Salesmanship . 
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Shorthand 
Spelling 
Typewriting 


The wide scope of the curricula has come 
about largely, no doubt, as the result of 
surveys of the kind of work entered into by 
the high school graduate. In this connection, 
the result of a job survey made in Pasadena, 
California, a few years ago is interesting. 
It was found that out of 4040 commercial 
employees 


34.4% were selling 
20.6% in general clerical 
11.9% secretarial 
9.8% accounting 
6.9% miscellaneous administration 
6.2% transportation 
5.9% machine.operation 
4.3% financial 


It should be pointed out in connection with 
the percentages in the various commercial 
occupations listed above, that a knowledge of 
accounting and commercial law is likely 
desirable, if not essential, in more than 
fifty percent of the occupations. 


This survey indicates that its purpose was 
to determine the needs only of the boys and 
girls who would enter the business world. 
With that in mind, we come face to face with 
one of the crucial problems in commercial 
education and in changing the curriculum. 


Is the purpose of your commercial depart- 
ment to prepare students for business or 
primarily for college? These questions have 
not been answered and cannot be answered 
satisfactorily at present because they are 
bound up with the question of whether high 
schools should prepare boys and girls to make 
a living or prepare them for college. The 
majority of our high schools are operated on 
the principle that it is their function to lay a 
foundation for college work. But a line of 
thought has developed, resulting from the 
fact that the majority of high school graduates 
do not go to college, which maintains that 
high schools should provide vocational train- 
ing for those who do not expect to enter 
college. This line of thought, however, has 
not been accepted by the majority of leaders 
in education, though it has gained consider- 
able headway. 

Now, if the aim of our high schools is to 
prepare boys and girls for making a living, 
we need not pay strict attention to college 
entrance requirements and can arrange a full 
curriculum for the commercial department. 
This would involve the setting up of the four 
“core” curriculums previously mentioned. 
Then, if this program is to be carried out 
successfully, it will be necessary to separate 
the students on the basis of their aptitudes, 
and place them in the curriculum in which 
they will most likely succeed. 


On the other hand, if the purpose of our 
high schools is the preparation of students for 


college, as is the case at present, the work in 


_ the commercial department will be limited to 


one curriculum and to only a few courses in it. 
This is true for two reasons: first, most of the 
high schools require a definite number of 
units, outside of the commercial department, 
for graduation. The number of required units 
is from ten to twelve, leaving four to six 
which may be elected. In Louisiana the 
number of units required is twelve out of 
sixteen, thus leaving only four that may be 
elected in the commercial department. In a 
few states only three may be elected in the 
commercial department. This limits the work 
of the commercial department to a very small 
sphere, too small with the present limited time 
allowed each subject to permit adequate 
preparation for a job. The second limitation 


. in this connection is the entrance require- 


ments of the colleges and universities. The 
requirements in a number of state universities 
are the same as that required by the high 
schools for graduation. Some, which do not 
make such requirements, allow only three or 
four units credit for the work done in the 
commercial department. A few allow as many 
as eight units of electives, but do not allow 
more than four units to be selected from any 
one department of work. The high school 
graduation requirements in most cases, and 
the university entrance requirements, limit 
the commercial department to not more than 
four units. This, however, is as many units as 
is permitted in any other line of study. The 
wisdom of increasing the number of electives 
or of allowing more than four units in any 
department for high school graduation is a 
problem which goes beyond the borders of any 
state. It is a problem of national scope. For 
instance, should an increase in electives be 
permitted in one state and students permitted 
to graduate from high schools with fewer 
prescribed units in the classical curriculum 
than is required in other states? These stu- 
dents might meet with difficulty later. This 
would be true if the student went to one of 
our colleges and graduated; and then decided 
to do graduate work in a university in another 
state which allowed only four units in any 
department of study in high school. Such 
students would then have to do more high 
school work before they could undertake their 
graduate work in the other university. Then 
if we are to increase the number of units 
allowed in the commercial department, we are 
faced with obtaining a reduction in the 
number of required units as compared to the 
number of electives for graduation in the high 
schools, and then bringing about this reduc- 
tion throughout the country. This will also 
necessitate a revision in the entrance require- 
ments at certain other universities outside of 
our own state. As to whether it would be 


desirable, from the point of view of sound 
education, to have a greater number of 
electives in our high schools is a problem in 
Many prom- 
is more 


the philosophy of education. 
inent educators believe that it 
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advantageous for the high school students 
who expect to enter business to obtain as 
broad training as possible while in school and 
take only a limited number of commercial or 
other elective subjects. Much research is yet 
to be done on this particular point before 
scientific action can be taken. 


If the present point of view of education, 
that of allowing only four units in the com- 
mercial department, is maintained, the com- 
mercial department in the high schools will 





have to arrange its curriculum so as to give 
adequate training in the fundamental subjects 
and still offer only four units. If this is not 
done, the graduates of the commercial depart- 
ment of high schools will be unable to hold 
positions against the competition of boys and 
girls who have graduated from the private 
schools. The following is a suggestion as to 
the means of providing for adequate prepara- 
tion for a position and still meet the high 
school graduation and university entrance 
requirements: 








Subject 











Period of Study | Units 

pO” re .| Double period (90 to 120 minutes) 1 

5 days a week for 9 months 
Shorthand and Typewriting...| Double period (90 to 120 minutes) 1 

5 days a week for 9 months 
Commercial Geography... ...| 1 period, 5 days a week for 4} months } 
Commercial Law............| 1 period, 5 days a week for 44 months 5 
Commercial Arithmetic...... | 1 period, 5 days a week for 44 months 5 
Salesmanship.............. | 1 period, 5 days a week for 44 months $ 


Economics may be studied as a part of the social science group. 


In some cases it may be possible to include 
commercial geography and commercial arith- 
metic in their respective departments, and 
thus enable the commercial department to add 
business letter writing for a half unit, and 


one of the following subjects for a half unit: 
(1) advertising, (2) junior business training 
and office practice, (3) business organization 
and management. 





REPORT OF WISCONSIN STATE-WIDE 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SURVEY 


The Whitewater State Teachers College 
conducted a State-Wide Commercial Educa- 
tional Survey in May, 1930. The purpose of 
this survey was to determine the accomplish- 
ments of the high school students in the 
several commercial subjects. The subjects 
included in the survey were arithmetic, book- 
keeping, penmanship, typewriting, and short- 
hand. Approximately 75% of all the high 
schools in Wisconsin teaching commercial 
subjects took part in the survey. Also, ap- 
proximately 200 high schools outside of 
Wisconsin, scattered over the entire United 
States, used the test material. 


A report of the results of the survey as a 
state-wide project in Wisconsin is now ready 
for distribution. This report includes the 
norms established in the several tests. It 
also includes an analysis and comments pre- 
pared by the instructor in charge of each 
particular subject, and a full set of the 
tests used. 


A copy of this report is furnished each Wis- 
consin high school taking part in the survey. 


Other schools may procure a copy of the re- 
port at a nominal charge of fifty cents. 
Remittance for copies may be made in stamps 
or coin. The printer’s forms for the tests are 
still intact and additional copies of the tests 
will be printed as the demand warrants. 


The tests are adequate for either contest 
material, final examinations, or survey pur- 
poses. It is suggested that a copy of the 
report be requested and a thorough examina- 
tion of it be made with the view of repeating 
the survey for individual study or for ordering 
tests as contest or examination material. The 
cost of the tests is five cents per subject 
plus postage. 


An order blank appears on the last page of 
the report and any orders for tests which are 
received before April 1, 1931, will be ready for 
shipment by April 20, 1931. Late orders will 
be filled in the order of their receipt. Address 
all inquiries and communications to, C. M. 
Yoder, Chairman, Survey Committee, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING IN INDIANA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree 
of Master of Science in the School of Ed- 
ucation, Indiana University, Mr. Ditte- 
more submitted a thesis based upon a 
study of the methods used in teaching 
bookkeeping in ninety Indiana high 
schools. Space does not permit of the 
publication of the complete thesis which 
sets forth the reasons for the study, 
methods of procedure, and results. How- 
ever, the conclusions drawn by the 
author are of unusual interest, hence 
they are published independent of the 
complete study. 


After a careful study of the methods used 
in teaching bookkeeping in ninety Indiana 
high schools, the following conclusions have 
been reached: 

Enrollment in high schools included in this 
study ranges from 36 to 1800, and the length 
of the term ranges from 8 to 10 months. A 
total of 1405 boys and 2243 girls are enrolled 
in bookkeeping classes. 

Bookkeeping is taught in-all grades in high 
school, but most often in grades 10 and 11, as 
72 of the schools offer it in these two grades. 

Credits given range from 2 to 5 with a mean 
of 2.4 credits. Seventy-two schools offer only 
2 credits. The time spent on this subject each 
week varies from 180 minutes to 450 minutes 
with a median of 275 minutes. The actual 
number of clock hours ranges from 107 to 
300 hours with a median of 180 hours. 


Fifteen schools have two or more sections 
doing the same type of work in bookkeeping. 
Fourteen of these use teachers’ judgments as 
one of the determining factors in selecting 
pupils for each section, and the other one uses 
diagnostic tests. 


Thirteen different aims are listed by 
teachers of bookkeeping. Twenty-three 
teachers assign first place to the aim listed as, 
“To serve for practical use in every-day life,”’ 
while 21 assign first place to the aim, “‘To 
develop fundamentals of accounting.” Not 
more than 8 teachers list any other aim as 
first in importance. 


Time spent on bookkeeping outside the 
bookkeeping class ranges from no minutes to 
80 minutes per day with a median of 40 
minutes. 

The number of clock hours teachers spend 
in oral recitations the first semester ranges 
from 12 to 75 hours with a median of 32 hours; 


the range in the second semester is from no 
hours to 75 hours with a median of 20 hours; 
the range in the third semester is from 15 to 65 
hours with a median of 30 hours; and the 
range of hours in the fourth semester is from 
10 to 90 hours with a median of 36 hours. 


The number of hours teachers spend on 
exercises and sets the first semester ranges 
from 8 to 100 hours with a median of 40 hours; 
the range in the third semester is from 24 to 
80 hours with a median of 50 hours; and the 
range in the fourth semester is from 12 to 75 
hours with a median of 49 hours. 


The number of hours teachers spend on 
tests each semester ranges from 2 to 36 in the 
first semester with a median of 6 hours and a 
mean of 8 hours; and the range during the 
fourth semester is from 10 to 18 hours with a 
median of 14 hours. 


Eighty-four, or 93 percent of the cooper- 
ating schools, use 20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting as a text; 4 use McKinsey’s 
Bookkeeping and Accounting; and one each 
uses Rowe’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
and Elwell and Toner Bookkeeping and 
Accounting. 


Seventy-three teachers, or 81 percent of 
those replying, selected the text because they 
like its approach; 59 teachers, or 66 percent, 
use it because it follows modern methods in 
bookkeeping; 46, or 51 percent, use it because 
the exercises are practical. 


Lack of accuracy in arithmetical processes 
is given as the greatest handicap for beginning 
bookkeeping ‘pupils, while lack of general 
business ability and unfamiliarity with simple 
bookkeeping terms are ranked by the same 
number of teachers as the second greatest 
handicap. 


Teachers indicate a need for some pre- 
liminary work, such as training along ele- 
mentary business lines, rapid calculation and 
penmanship, but say there is little or no time 
for this in bookkeeping class. 

Ten schools spend from a “‘little,”’ to three 
weeks’ time on single entry bookkeeping. 


Fifty-three teachers, or 59 percent, use the 
equation as an approach to bookkeeping. 
This is evidently the popular method of 
approach as not more than seven teachers use 
any other approach. 

The reasons assigned by teachers for using 
the approach they specify are analyzed in the 
following table: 
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TEACHERS’ REASONS FOR USING THE APPROACH INDICATED 
No. of Percent of 
Teachers’ Reasons Teachers 90 Teachers 
It is simple. ae 17 19 
It is the most logical .. Seed SSS 12 13 
I use the equation because they « are > familiar with it. 8 9 
It begins with the pupil’s past experience and leads s gradually t to the 
unknown.... : ‘ ae 8 9 
I use it because my text book does. . 5 6 
I do not prefer it but use it because the text does. . 3 3+ 
It is the foundation of all bookkeeping. . 3 3+ 
It is more easily grasped by pupils.......... 2 2+ 
It is the one I learned and seems more practical . 1 + 
It develops reason and thinking. . BOER Ae yt Ee eS 1 1+ 
I believe it to be best............................... 1 i+ 
It uses a scientific approach. . 1 1+ 
It is the most economical way. 1 i+ 
I have better results with it than with any ‘other method . 1 1+ 
It is more easily understood. . beg 1 i+ 
It is more comprehensive . See et Legh Meet AR oh diss tein Sacks bia 1 1+ 
It is like a theme song in a movie. 1 + 
Any approach is satisfactory when ‘used by ¢ a ‘good teacher . 1 1+ 
It gives the pupil a clear understanding of a transaction . 1 a 
It is applicable to the purpose of a business . 1 + 
It is the most teachable. an coe te See ost 1 1+ 
It is the basis for all transactions . 1 i+ 
It illustrates the ultimate aim of work.. phe Saree ane Oe ees ed 1 1+ 
No reasons given.......................-...-. 17 19 
Nib ach stash isle vale Snsits ia oat rhe Sac Lig ra ag ae Os mh ae 90 100 





Teachers begin using the terms debit and 
credit early in their work. Forty-one use it 
the first week, 24 the second week, and 14 the 
first day. 


Fifty teachers say that pupils encounter 
difficulties in journalizing, while 35 say they 
do not; 31 rate the sales book difficult, while 
59 rate it not difficult; 60 teachers rate the 
cash book difficult, while 26 rate it not 
difficult. 


When the Trial Balance does not balance, 
76 teachers, or 84 percent, have pupils first 
verify their addition; 66 teachers, or 73 
percent, have them check each account with 
its account in the ledger in the second place; 
and 62 teachers, or 69 percent, then have 
pupils check the posting. 


Fifty-two teachers, or 58 percent, estimate 
the Balance Sheet as a cause of difficulty, 
while 32 teachers, or 36 percent, say it causes 
no difficulty; 27 teachers, or 30 percent, 
estimate the working sheet as a cause of 
difficulty, while 56 teachers, or 62 percent, 
say it causes no difficulty; 36 teachers, or 
40 percent, estimate the Statement of Profit 
and Loss as a cause of difficulty, while 43 
teachers, or 48 percent, say it causes no 
difficulty. 


Thirty-one, or 35 percent, of the teachers 


use the journal method of closing the ledger; 
26 teachers, or 29 percent, use the multiple 
journal entry; and 22 teachers, or 24 percent, 
use a combination of the journal and multiple 
journal in this work. 


Seventy teachers, or 78 percent, do not use 
an honor roll because of the discouraging 
effects it has on the slow pupils and the 
unfair means used by pupils to gain high 
standing; 20 teachers, or 22 percent, use it 
for competitive purposes and to list the best 
pupils. 

Fifty-one teachers, or 57 percent of the 
entire number, use individual instruction to 
take care of individual differences; and 30 
teachers, or 33 percent, use it to care for 
pupil difficulties as they meet them. 


The range of time spent by teachers on 
class instruction is from 5 to 100 percent with 
the median at 50 percent; the range of time 
spent on individual instruction is from 10 to 
100 percent with the median at 50. 


Only 16 teachers use charts for grading 
blank books. The points used on which to 
base grades are accuracy, neatness, prompt- 
ness, and general ability. 


Teachers use problems and exercises, oral 
recitations, blank books, tests, and unclassi- 
fied procedures to determine the final grades. 
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Oral problems and exercises as a base for 
grades range from 10 to 90 percent with a 
median of 25 percent; oral recitations range 
from 4 to 50 percent with a median of 20 
percent; blank books range from 5 to 75 
percent with a median of 25 percent; tests 
range from 5 to 90 percent with a median of 
25 percent; and unclassified procedures range 
from 5 to 25 percent with a median of 
123 percent. 


Sixty-five teachers, or 72 percent, use 
standardized tests to rank pupils within their 
class; 51 teachers, or 57 percent, use such tests 
to rank the class with preceding classes in the 
same school; 45 teachers, or 50 percent, use 
these tests to tell whether their class is above 
or below normal; and 30 teachers, or 33 
percent, use them to rank their class with 
classes in other schools. 


Fifteen schools, or 17 percent of the schools 
cooperating in this study, use calculating 
machines; 6 schools, or 7 percent, use filing 
cabinets ;4 schools, or 4 percent, use comp- 
tometers; 3 schools, or 3 percent, use book- 
keeping machines; 1 school, or 1 percent, uses 
billing machines; and 1 school, or 1 percent, 
uses check writers. 


Thirty-five schools, or 39 percent, give 
pupils practice in handling school activity 
accounts; 20 schools, or 22 percent, have 
pupils handle accounts in the superintendent’s 
office; 18 schools, or 20 percent, have pupils 
handle school bank accounts; and 11 schools, 
or 12 percent, have pupils do bookkeeping 
for business men. 


Fifty-three schools in this study reported 
the number of graduates in 1928-29 who had 
taken all the work in bookkeeping their 
school offered. The number of pupils reported 
ranged from 2 to 30 with a median of 9 pupils. 
Twenty-six of 50 schools reporting did nothing 
to locate their pupils in types of work other 
than bookkeeping, while 24 schools placed 
from 2 to 12 pupils with a median of 5. The 
number of pupils placed by schools in book- 
keeping positions ranges from no pupils to 
9 pupils per school with a total of 80 pupils 
placed. The number of pupils attending 
college or university ranges from no pupils to 
6 pupils from each school and shows a total 
of 113 pupils. Pupils who were graduated and 
who are now attending business college range 
from no pupils to 9 pupils per school with a 
median of 1; and the entire number attending 
such institutions is 88. Seven schools give no 
report because bookkeeping was not taught 
in the year of 1928-29, and 5 schools report 
that no data are available for this part of the 
study. 


Twenty-one percent of the 593 graduates of 
1928-29 who had taken all the work in book- 
heeping their school offered were placed in 
types of work other than bookkeeping by the 
school principal or bookkeeping teacher; 
13 percent were placed in bookkeeping posi- 
tions; 19 percent were attending a college or 


university; and 33 percent were not accounted 
for. It seems to the writer that more might be 
done in the way of placement service by the 
schools for these young people who have pre- 
pared themselves for bookkeeping work and 
graduated. Each graduate is entitled to be 
placed carefully in line wth the training he 
has received. Follow-up records of all gradu- 
ates should also be kept on file. 


ELDON DITTEMORE 
Ben Davis High School 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


4% 


OHIO BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 


The second annual meeting of the Ohio 
Business Schools Association was held in 
Columbus, Ohio, February 6 and 7. The 
following topics were subjects for general 
discussion at this meeting: 


1. Is the machine way of writing short- 
hand, coming or going? 


2. Can a private business school be oper- 
ated on a budget plan? What are the advan- 
tages of so operating? 


3. How may the income of our respective 
schools, be increased—or maintained? 


4. What new successful feature have you 
introduced into your school during the past 
year? 


5. If you were between the ages of 25 and 
35, would you enter the private commercial 
school field, in the light of present conditions? 


Mr. Paul Moser, President of the Moser 
School, Chicago, Illinois, was the guest 
speaker on Saturday. He addressed the 
meeting on the subject of “Methods of 
Development and Promotion of the Private 
Business School’’. 


Mr. G. E. McClellan, President of the 
Littleford School, Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
elected President of the Association for the 
ensuing year. 


KK 


ASSIGNMENT 


The Assignment is a sign or guidepost 
pointing out the way and giving detailed 
directions for reaching the destination. It 
should be made early in the recitation period; 
never hurriedly. At least one-fifth of the 
period should be devoted to this important 
phase of the work. 


The assignment should be definite in out- 
line. It must state clearly what is to be done, 
where to get the facts and how to prepare 
them. The pupil must see the problem, 
understand its meaning and the material and 
method necessary for its solution. It must 
not be too long so as to discourage the pupils 
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by removing from them the hope of success, 
or so short as to “‘cheapen” the lesson in 
their point of view. Willingness on the part 
of the pupil must be accompanied by a con- 
fident sense of ability to do the lesson asked. 
The assignment must stimulate an eager 
desire on the part of the pupils to acquire the 


knowledge that is to be gained. It should 
call attention to the unusual and especially 
interesting facts to be learned. Link up the 
new facts with their past lessons and experi- 
ence. Point out the way the lesson at hand 
helps in future study and whenever possible 
show how it may be used in practical every- 
day life. 


“Any assignment, however clear, which 
does not carry with it sufficient motivation 
to insure vital and sustained attention to the 
matter in hand, is ineffective.’’—Davis. 


The assignment must leave the path to 
successful preparation free from insurmount- 
able or discouraging obstacles. It should 
anticipate the difficulties which may arise, 
point them out to the class and show them 
how they may be overcome. Teachers must 
remember that what to them in their mature 
judgment and reason may appear simple is 
very often complex to the pupils. The teacher 
should not do all the thinking for her class, 
but rather build up barriers on either side of 
the path they are to follow so thay cannot 
become lost in their pursuit of knowledge. 


Ten minutes spent in a well-prepared as- 
signment has more teaching value than an 
hour in testing to find what has been learned. 
The class period should face forward toward 
facts to be learned rather than backwards at 
things already studied. Emphasize what is 
to be done, not what has been done. 


FLOYD B. WATSON, Principal 
South Side High School 
Rockville Center, L. I., N. Y. 


*** 


PI RHO ZETA FRATERNITY 


The Pi Rho Zeta Fraternity is a National 
Fraternity for students of private commercial 
schools. It was organized under the Laws of 
Louisiana in February, 1929. The objectives 
of the fraternity, as incorporated in the by- 
laws, are as follows: 


1. To promote the interest of the school, 
students, and graduates. 


2. To uphold scholastic standards of busi- 
ness education. 


3. To encourage students to graduate and 
pursue thorough courses. 


4. To create closer and better relationship 
among students and graduates. 


5. To become better boosters for business 
education. 








6. To encourage more young people to the 
value of business education. 


7. To aid in the employment of graduates. 


Chapters of the fraternity may be organized 
in only those schools which are members of 
the National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools. The most recent Chapter 
to be organized is known as the Gamma 
Chapter. It was organized in the Capital 
City Commercial College at Charleston, West 
Virginia. This Chapter is sponsoring many 
activities, such as assembly programs, a col- 
lege newspaper, orchestra and athletics. Any 
school or student organization desiring further 
information regarding the fraternity should 
write the Secretary, Mrs. A. C. Hermann, in 
care of the Capital City Commercial College, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


+s 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TO DEDICATE 
NEW COMMERCE BUILDING 


The following is quoted from a communi- 
cation just received from Mr. G. G. Hill, 
Director of the Department of Commerce, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania: 

“A fine new building has been erected and 
equipped at the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, to house the Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Department. 


‘“‘Ample provision has been made for taking 
care of all phases of commercial teacher 
training, in theory, method, and practice. 


“A number of innovations have been in- 
corporated in the plans that make the build- 
ing and equipment especially adapted for the 
newer phases of such training. 

“The building will be dedicated on Friday, 
March 13. On Saturday, March 14, a pro- 
fessional program will be carried through 
that should be of interest to all those inter- 
ested in Commercial Teacher Training work. 


“To friends of commercial education 
everywhere is extended a most cordial wel- 
come to attend the dedication on March 13 
and also the professional conference on 
March 14.” 


LOUISIANA 


The North Louisiana Commercial Teachers’ 
Association will hold its third annual meeting 
in Monroe, Louisiana, March 7, at the Hotel 
Virginia. 

Plans are being made to entertain the 
largest number of commercial teachers in the 
history of the organization. Speakers of note 
will be on the program. Music, entertainment 
and everything that goes to make a meeting 
a success. 
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COMMERCIAL 


For the purpose of this discussion it is 
assumed that all com- 
mercial mathematics 
classes are divided into 
three groups as follows: 


1. Those who desire 
to have that under- 
standing of business 
which every citizen 
should have because of 
his daily dependence 
upon business. 


2. Those who plan 
to use the facts and 
skills learned to earn 
a livelihood. 

3. Those who plan 
to go to college. 

The first group is the most important group 
because it is all-inclusive. It is a group which 
has received little attention to date. The 
necessity of catering to this group in our 
teaching of commercial mathematics can be 
shown by asking ourselves a few questions. 





Craig Seasholes 


1. How many of you who read this article 
bought your first life insurance without know- 
ing anything more about life insurance than 
just what the agent told you? 


2. How many of you bought a lot or other 
real estate and found out after you bought it 
that you had overlooked a paving assessment 
or some other rather large item? 


3. How many of you sit down with pencil 
and paper and figure the relative cost of up- 
keep and depreciation when you are consider- 
ing the purchase of a new car? 


4. How many of you have purchased some 
stock without knowing the par value, the 
book value or the earning value of it? 


5. How many of you have bought fur coats, 
automobiles, furniture, radios, or whatnot 
on the installment plan without first consider- 
ing the rate of interest charged? 


There are two interesting little personal 
anecdotes which I might recount here. I 
started a project on the teaching of life insur- 
ance under Dr. Kilpatrick one summer. When 
I completed it the following fall, I sent him a 
copy of it. In a letter to me he said, ‘‘Do you 
not think that life insurance is rather remote 
from the lives of pupils in high school?’’ 
I asked my next class how many were insured 
and found that fourteen out of twenty-four 
of the class had insurance on their own lives 
and that twenty-one out of twenty-four would 
be directly affected by insurance in the case 
of a death in the family. Another friend of 
mine said that such a ratio would not hold 
good if ten classes were considered. We 
carried the investigation into ten classes and 
found that even a higher ratio prevailed. 








MATHEMATICS 


The other story I want to tell is of the man 
who is a college graduate and who has his 
Master’s degree in a subject which requires a 
great deal of mathematics. He bought a radio 
and was confidentially telling me the terms 
on which he bought it. He told me how much 
he paid down and how much he paid each 
month. When I asked him for how many 
months he paid, he blushed and said, “I 
don’t know.”’ 


If we who have had the benefits of college 
training make errors in the purchase of 
insurance, real estate, stocks and bonds, and 
in installment buying, how much more apt to 
err are those who graduate only from high 
school or are those who do not even graduate 
from high school? 


What facts must we teach then? What 
attitudes must we teach? Should we teach 
that it is a good thing to own a horne, that it 
is a good thing to buy insurance, that stocks 
are a bad thing, and that installment buying 
is all wrong? In answer to this we say that 
there is just one safe attitude to teach in 
mathematics and that is the problem attitude. 
Teach the pupils that there is no one solution 
for a group of problems, but that each time 
they go to make a purchase, there is a problem 
to solve. After teaching this problem attitude 
develop skill in solving various types of 
problems, that the pupils may have satis- 
faction in their work. Use problems within 
the limits of their own experiences so far as 
possible. If the pupils themselves are taught 
to hunt for problems they can obtain many 
difficult problems from the table talk at home, 
from the newspapers and from neighborhood 
gossip. Search diligently for problems, the 
solutions for which bring immediate financial 
advantage to the pupil’s family. They can 
be found and one such is worth a hundred of 
the type “‘Mr. A lent Mr. B.”’ 


The second group in our commercial mathe- 
matics classes consists of those who plan to 
use the facts and skills learned to earn a living. 
Although this group constitutes less than 50% 
of the class, yet it has received 100% of the 
consideration in the past. For that reason it 
is not necessary to devote a great deal of 
space to it now. Suffice it to say that business 
methods of 1921 have no place in a public 
school in 1931. If it were possible to predict 
what practices will be in general use in 1941, 
they would be the skills to teach. Since that 
is not feasible the best we can do is to purge 
our mathematics curriculum of obsolete ma- 
terial and teach only the best forms and 
practices known to business today. With that 
in mind the good teacher will not attempt to 
teach his pupils to add faster than an adding 
machine, or to multiply faster than computing 
scales. The use of tables will be given strong 
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emphasis and pupils will be taught to make 
computation tables for themselves. Trick 
methods, if taught at all, will be taught for 
their recreational value only. Speed will be 
considered only as it contributes to accuracy 
and each and every topic will be judged by 
the criteria of 1931 business practices. 


The third group in our commercial mathe- 
matics classes consists of those who are 
planning to go to college. Theoretically there 
is none in this group, for commercial mathe- 
matics is not part of the college preparatory 
course. Though not so often expressed now, 
there still exist in the minds of many of our 
educational leaders three strata of high school 
pupils. The upper stratum consists of the 
academic or classical group, the middle 
stratum, the commercial, and the lower 
stratum, the technical. These horizontal lines 
must be erased and in their place, vertical 
lines. We need the best minds as well as the 
poorest in the technical courses if the schools 
hope to contribute to the replacing of such 
men as Edison, Steinmetz, Marconi and Ford. 


The commercial courses must include the 
whole gamut of I. Q.’s if the schools plan to 
help America fill the shoes of such men as 
Young, Rockefeller, Raskob, Schwab, Mellon, 
Nutt, and other captains of finance. We know 
too there are some at the lower end of the 
I. Q. scale who will enter the commercial field 
by choice. It is not the school’s function to 
shunt them into industry, but to make them 
a little more efficient, a little happier in the 
jobs they choose, be they ever so humble. If 
a great deal of classical training is a good thing 
for those of the academic group with a high 
I. Q., why is not a little classical training good 
for those with a low I. Q.? If it is a good thing 
for a pupil with an I. Q. of 120 to know a great 
many Latin words, why is it not a good thing 
for a pupil with an I. Q. of 80 to know just a 
few Latin words? 


The first thing to be done about this third 
group in our commercial mathematics classes 
is to see to it that leaders in secondary educa- 
tion erase their notion of three strata of high 
school pupils and substitute for it three 
vertical divisions, the technical, the commer- 
cial and the academic. Next, colleges and 
universities will have to give greater recog- 
nition to the work done in commercial mathe- 
matics than they have in the past. Last and 
most important, those of us teaching the 
subject must make it of sufficient difficulty to 
challenge the best minds among our pupils. 
Our standards of achievement must be raised 
so that COMMERCIAL MATHEMATICS 
will merit the recognition we desire for it. 


CRAIG SEASHOLES 
John Adams High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 





THE I. Q. AS A CRITERION 
OF ABILITY TO LEARN 
TYPEWRITING 


“*The Rank of the Inferior Student in Type- 
writing,’ by Cecil Puckett, in the May, 1930, 
Balance Sheet, contained a conclusion which 
commercial teachers would generally like to 
accept. The conclusion as stated was: “The 
greater mental capacity a student has, the 
better work he can do in typewriting. The 
idea that a student who fails in all his subjects 
can do good work in typewriting has no 
foundation.”’ 


The further statement that, “If this experi- 
ment, carried on, of course, on a small scale, 
can be used as a basis of facts, it has proved 
that grades given in typewriting have a close 
correlation with I. Q. and that the grades 
given in typewriting are representative of the 
student’s ability and are pretty well on a level 
with the grades given in the other subjects 
in the course of study,”’ should also be noted. 


Let us challenge the latter statement first. 
The conclusions are based upon correlations 
of grades for twenty students of 11A rank in 
high school. Statistically, this is a very 
selected group and entirely too small a group. 
Furthermore, one knows nothing about the 
measures used, that is, the grades. Since 
ample evidence exists as to the unreliability 
of teachers’ grades, how can a dependable 
conclusion be drawn? 


Before examining the results of the correla- 
tional studies, let us challenge another state- 
ment of the author. “A perfect correlation of 
course would range from .4 up to 1.”” That is, 
doubtless, merely a slip on the part of the 
author, as a perfect correlation is not a range. 
It is 1. 


It is not the main purpose of this article to 
criticise, but to attempt to shed some light 
on the point in question. 


However, the coefficients found by the 
author are too low for predictive or prognostic 
purposes, which appears to be the use in- 
tended by the author, as stated in the con- 
clusion quoted in the first paragraph of this 
article. 


The correlation between the typewriting 
grades and the I. Q. of the twenty cases 
appears to be significant, that is, .678. 
Between Typewriting and English the result 
was .512; Typewriting and History, .464; 
Typewriting and Average of other grades, 
.426. Probable errors were not given, but the 
writer found that the last coefficient was not 
four times greater than the probable error. 


Now turning to the individual prognostic 
value of the correlation between typewriting 
grades and I. Q. Student ranking 3 in I. Q. 
ranked 13 in typewriting; student ranking 


(Continued on page 238) 
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12 in I. Q. ranked 3 in typewriting; student 
ranking 11 in I. Q. ranked 19, or next to the 
bottom in typewriting. 


The writer has some correlations between 
Blackstone scores in typewriting- and I. Q., 
and 15-minute speed test records and I. Q., 
for 29 high school pupils, which yield even 
wider variations. The highest Blackstone 
score of 229 was made by the student ranking 
22 in I. Q. Student ranking 3 with an I. Q. 
of 122, had a Blackstone score of 127, or a 
rank of 21 in typewriting. Student ranking 
7 in I. Q. ranked 27 on Blackstone scores. 
Student ranking 2 on 15-minute speed tests 
ranked 25 in I. Q. Student ranking 7 in I. Q., 
above mentioned, ranked 29, at the bottom, 
on 15-minute speed tests. (The better of two 
Blackstone Scores was used, and the best of 
five 15-minute speed test records.) 


A coefficient of .180+.12 was found be- 
tween the I. Q. and 15-minute speed test 
records for 29 cases. A somewhat more signifi- 
cant coefficient was found between I. Q.’s 
and the best of two Blackstone scores, the 
result being .408+.103. Possibly the Black- 
stone test requires a little more thought than 
the speed test. 


Possibly grades in typewriting could be the 
result of assignments and grading devices 
based upon nearly everything else than mere 
ability to type from copy. Perhaps the 
author referred to has such a device. It all 
depends upon what is meant by ability to do 
typewriting, or what is meant by a grade in 
typewriting. Until some proper and com- 
monly accepted measure is established, the 
results of two correlational studies will cer- 
tainly not yield similar results. 


Let us examine the results of other studies. 
In an unpublished thesis, Miss Winifred 
Gantt Wood, using the January typewriting 
test given in the city of Los Angeles to 2719 
students in typewriting I, II, III, to students 
in various grades in high school, (test was 
similar to the so-called speed tests), and 
scores made on the Terman Group Test, came 
to the conclusion “that the intelligence 
quotient does not determine his success in 
typing. In comparing the correlation coeffi- 
ciert of pupils in each section of each of the 
three grades, the highest correlation is .31 
and the lowest is .102.” 


Ackerson* reports a correlation of .15 + .06 
between Army Alpha scores and total type- 
writing grades for 123 cases and concludes 
that intelligence tests showed little promise. 
Ackerson holds that. coefficients well above 
-90 should be found, with a very small prob- 
able error and with small scatter value before 
they can be used for predictive purposes. 


Other experiments could be cited which 


No. 82, 1926. 


also yield very low coefficients of correlation. 
In the light of the foregoing, the conclusion 
reached by Puckett appears to be open to 
question. 


The author of the article stated that the 
typewriting grades used were based strictly 
upon achievement. If there is any accurate 
method now known of properly measuring 
such achievement and expressing it numeri- 
cally, we should like to have it. When we 
speak of the record made in a 15-minute 
speed test or of a Blackstone score, we know 
what we have, at least, although we do not 
know how good a measure it is of typewriting 
achievement. 


However, there is one thing of which we 
can be reasonably certain. The achievement 
grades used by Puckett would have been 
different if given to the same students for the 
same work by another teacher. 


Can we depend upon a high correlation of 
two scores, either one of which is not an 
accurate or uniformly accepted or known 
measure? 


As to discovering a prognostic test of type- 
writing ability, the writer thinks that is a 
vain hope. Even the mere learning to type- 
write from copy is a very complicated task. 
It does not involve one ability but many 
abilities and certain temperamental qualities. 
Until we know just what abilities and 
personal qualities are involved, and the 
degree to which each one functions in the 
learning of typewriting, the result of express- 
ing one’s ability to learn typewriting in a 
numerical score is certain to be invalid. 


Without a doubt, there is some relationship 
between intelligence and ability to learn 
typewriting, but the rather linguistic, ab- 
stract reasoning and memory type of intelli- 
gence measured by the intelligence tests may 
not give any indication of motor ability, 
which in itself is probably not a single ability, 
and it certainly gives little indication of the 
personal qualities which are so essential to 
learning typewriting. 


In. the experience of the writer, many 
students of the so-called “dumb-bell’”’ group 
have been able to do splendid copy work, at 
least, while many cases of the “bright” 
pupils have been total “fizzles’” at type- 
writing. 


Let the mistreated commercial department 
take what it gets and do its best. Some of the 
poor students take to machines like ducks 
take to water. 


GUY G. GEORGE _. 
Associate Professor of Commerce 
San Jose State College 

San Jose, California 


*Ackerson, Luton, A Correlational Analysis of Proficiency in Typing. Archives of Psychology, 
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AVOIDING 
FUTURE INDIVIDUAL 
“HARD TIMES” 


Public school teachers are blamed for so 
many things that it isa 
wonder someone has 
not thought to blame 
us for the “hard 
times.” Perhaps we 
could have prevented 
part of the present 
trouble. Of course we 
cannot control high 
finance of national and 
international scope, 
but we can have a very 
real effect on the con- 
ditions of the ‘“com- 
mon people.” It has 
only been a short time 
since many who are in 
want today were living in comparative luxury. 
We all know personal instances of families 
where wages were very good and where 
prosperity seemed to rest permanently. To- 
day some of these families depend on charity 
organizations for the necessities of life. It is 
true that part of the distress has been brought 
on by conditions beyond the control of indi- 
viduals, but in many cases those in want now 
are in that condition because they did not 
learn the lesson of saving and investment 
when they were in school. The teaching of 
this lesson should begin far down in the 
elementary school, but I am concerned with 
high school pupils. Even though they have 
had work in thrift in the grades, the lesson is 
so important that it can be repeated on the 
higher level, although in a more advanced 
form. I am thinking primarily of commercial 
arithmetic classes, and surely, teaching saving 
and investment is not too far afield for those 
who are taking commercial training. 





T. L Engle 


Pictures have always been good teachers, 
and by the time the student is in high school 
he has had training in making and interpret- 
ing graphs, or if he has not had this training 
it is time to learn it in commercial arithmetic. 
The graphs which are suggested in the follow- 
ing paragraphs have been used by the author 
in an effort to prevent “hard times” through 
education. 


“Great oaks from little acorns grow” is 
nowhere more true than in the field of 
systematic saving. Students may be per- 
mitted to select some amount to be saved each 
week or month. They should be encouraged to 
select an amount which is within reasonable 
grasp for most of them. It is easy to figure 
how much will be saved over a given period 
of years, say fifty for example. However, 
this is only the beginning of the story. Invest- 
ment of these systematic savings makes a 
difference. The rates paid by local banks may 
be used in the study. Students of this 


academic development will not be apt to have 
had the necessary mathematics for easy 
computation of long problems in compound 
interest. They can figure out the interest for 
a few years, but after that tables can be used. 
Perhaps figures can be obtained from the 
banks, but if not, most commercial arithmetic 
texts have tables giving the figures. A graph 
showing systematic saving, invested and not 
invested, will certainly drive home a valuable 
lesson. 


After the above graph has been made by a 
class someone is almost sure to ask how much 
money will grow if a fixed amount is put 
away and neither added to nor subtracted 
from. An interesting graph can be made 
showing a fixed amount of money put away, 
say for fifty years, under three conditions: 
(1) Not Invested, (2) Invested At Simple 
Interest, (3) Invested At Compound Interest. 


A graph showing the difference in increase 
between money invested at interest com- 
pounded annually and compounded semi- 
annually can be made, although the lines are 
close together except for over a long period of 
time. 


Referring to old sayings again, we are told 
that we should never put all of our eggs in one 
basket. Banks do fail sometimes, and at 
present there are some in distress who had 
saved, but whose savings were all lost in the 
failure of a bank. Many people do not realize 
that life insurance is a form of investment as 
well as a matter of risk. A series of graphs 
may be used to develop this field of invest- 
ment. In a few years, if he has not already 
had the experience, the student is sure to be 
approached by life insurance agents. Should 
he not know something of the fundamental 
theory of life insurance, and be able to think 
for himself as the agent presents his plans and 
figures? 


The American Experience Table Of Mor- 
tality furnishes a good foundation for the 
work on insurance. For example, an interest- 
ing graph can be rnade showing the expecta- 
tion of life at various ages. The students may 
not like to think about death, but by adoles- 
cence they must begin to face the realities of 
life. Insurance agents are usually glad to give 
teachers figures on insurance, for after all their 
work is largely educational. Of course, names 
of companies and comparisons of rates should 
have no place in a public school. Probably 
the best known policies are the endowment, 
limited payment life, and ordinary life, 
although the pension type of insurance is 
becoming more and more popular. The first 
three mentioned make a very clear graph if 
they are plotted on the same sheet for a 
period of say twenty years, thus showing the 
increase in premium rate with advancing age 
in all types and how they tend to come 
together with approaching old age. Most 
students will not fail to see the advantage of 
taking out insurance while young, and the 
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various types of policies with advantages 
and disadvantages of each can be discussed 
in class. A graph showing the difference in 
premiums between participating and non- 
participating insurance will add a further 
lesson on investment. 


T. L. ENGLE, A.B., M.A. 
Isaac C. Elston Senior High School 
Michigan City, Indiana 


OK 


ST. JOHN’S COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


The following is quoted from a letter 
received from Sister M. Michaeline, a com- 
mercial teacher in St. John’s Commercial 
School, Bridgeport, Connecticut: 


“TI am sending you the enclosed photo- 
graphs of our graduates of 1930. Miss Anna 
M. Lucas won the Royal Portable Type- 
writer last April, making a net speed of 81 
words a minute, the highest in the State for 
a period beginning in January and ending in 
April. At the State Contest held at Water- 
bury last March, Miss Lucas won the Gold 
Medal for the highest speed in the second- 
year class of private schools, 77 net words a 
minute. This was the third-year class en- 
trants. 


“The eleven graduates were awarded, be- 
sides the typewriter, two gold and pearl 
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pencils and one hundred fifty-eight medal 
emblems by the five different typewriter 
companies. 


“Six of them were awarded your gold pin 
for bookkeeping and the other five received 
silver pins for their second-year work. The 
first year your Certificate of Proficiency was 
awarded all. 


“Two of these graduates are doing bank 
bookkeeping for the: American Bank and 
Trust Company here, while two others are 
making use of their 20th Century Bookkeep- 
ing in other firms, so you see their course is 
proving advantageous to them in their work.” 


No wonder Sister M. Michaeline is so well 
pleased with the results obtained from the 
use of 20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, and 20th Century Touch Type- 
writing. 


IMPROVING WITH AGE 


I receive “The Balance Sheet” and think 
it is a great little paper. I had the oppor- 
tunity of reading it through four years of 
college and think it is getting better every 
year. 

Sincerely, 


ROBERT M. MILLS 
Sr. High School 
New Castle, Pa. 


a. ry 





A Group of Winners from St. John’s Commercial School, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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LOOKING AHEAD IN 1931! 


The New Year is looking much brighter 
to those of us who have been studying con- 
ditions, generally. During the last two or 
three weeks, many thousands, or tens of 
thousands, of employees in the railroad 
shops, automobile factories, and other in- 
dustries, have been put back to work, and 
most of these will continue on the payrolls 
indefinitely. 

We American people are great consumers. 
We don’t like to “stint”, or deny ourselves 
anything. We like nice things, and plenty of 
tim. Bt. wc ccces during the last year, 
very few, if any, of us, have been buying 
clothes, or anything else to the extent that 
we formerly did. The result is, we are all 
going to have to start buying again, soon! 


Take the automobiles, for instance. In a 
few more months, many of the cars that are 
in use today, will be worn out, or the upkeep 
will cost too much to continue to operate 
them. That same thing applies, in many 
cases, to the equipment used in our business 
offices, and business houses, generally, and 
in our factories. It also applies, of course, to 
railroad equipment of all kinds. The result 
of this will be, the American people will 
again have to start buying automobiles and 
equipment of all kinds within the next few 
months! 


If it were just a few of us who had to buy 
clothes, automobiles, factory equipment, or 
what-not, or even if there were only a few 
thousands, that would not make much 
difference; but when you stop tp consider 
that there are thousands and tens of 
thousands of individuals and business con- 
cerns that will be in the market within the 
next few months for automobiles and other 
equipment and supplies, and when you stop 
to consider that there are millions who 
will be in the market for clothes to wear and 
other articles of necessity, it is very easy to 
understand why factories and business, gen- 
erally, will soon be “humming” throughout 
the land. 


When the factories start running, they 
start consuming raw material, and they 
start payrolls. When money spent for raw 
materials and payrolls gets to circulating, the 
man who furnishes the material and the man 
who does the work has money to spend; and 
when the man starts to spending money, he 
makes business for the merchant and others 
in business; and when the merchants and 
others start doing business—more business— 
they employ more people and buy more 
merchandise, which in turn gives the clerk 
and the business man money for the necessi- 
ties and the luxuries of life and makes orders 
for the traveling salesman and orders for the 
factories. 


This thing will continue on and on, until 
business will have expanded a little further 
than ever before; until additional buildings 





and equipment are needed; and business, 
generally, is “humming”, and everybody 
that wants to work has work to do, and 
thus has money to spend, and is happy. 


GEO. A. MEADOWS, President 
Meadows-Draughon Business College 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

bee 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 


The January meeting of the Business Edu- 
cators’ Association of California was well 
attended by both owners and teachers. The 
meetings were held on January 16 and 17 at 
the Southwestern University headquarters, 
1121 South Hill Street, Los Angeles. 


The Friday session was given over to the 
discussion of interest to the owners. Saturday 
was Teachers’ Day. The morning session 
opened with a talk by Dr. Bruce Findlay, 
Director of Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. Following Dr. Findlay, Dr. E. W. 
Hauck, former principal of Reedley High 
School and Junior College, spoke upon “‘Com- 
mercial Education in Public and Private 
Schools’’. 


During the luncheon at the Commercial 
Club, the Honorable Richard Donovan, Sec- 
retary of the Executives’ Association of Los 
Angeles, spoke interestingly upon the sub- 
ject, “What the Business Man expects of his 
Secretary”’. 


Departmental meetings held sway during 
the afternoon and the convention closed with 
a banquet in the Chamber of Commerce 
dining room with Mr. John W. Humphreys 
of Stockton acting as toastmaster. 


The newly-elected president for the coming 
year is Mr. Eliott Smith of the Munson 
School, San Francisco, California. The next 
meeting of the association will be held in the 
San Francisco Bay District sometime in the 
month of July, 1931. 


*** 


NORTH CAROLINA COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Education Association will be held in Raleigh, 
March 26, 27, and 28. The general theme of 
the program will be to find out “What is an 
Adequate Program for Education in North 
Carolina”? This theme will be made appli- 
cable in all of the fields of the several affiliated 
associations, thus the theme of the program 
for the Commercial Teachers’ Association 
will be ‘“‘What is an Adequate Program of 
Commercial Education for North Carolina?’ 


Miss Willie Ruby Blackburn, a commercial 
teacher in the High School at Kinston, North 
Carolina, is President of the association this 
year. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY TO 
SPONSOR COMMERCIAL CONTESTS 


GEORGE R. TILFORD, Professor of 
Business Education 
and Secretarial Science 
at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, has announced 
that the university 
will sponsor a contest 
in commercial subjects 
this year. For the past 
four years a contest in 
commercial subjects 
has been conducted in 
New York State by 
Mr. W. E. Smith, head 
of the Commercial De- 
partment, Utica Free 
Academy. In view of 
the wide-spread inter- 
est in the contest and the great number of 
students participating, it was decided to 
organize the New York State Business Edu- 
cation Contest Association with Professor 
Tilford as State Contest Manager for this 
year. 





George R. Tilford 


Some of the new features that will be added 
this year are: (1) The number of subjects in 
which contests will be offered. Contests to be 
given now include first and second-year 
bookkeeping, 
and one year of commercial arithmetic. (2) 
The division of the state into twenty or more 
district centers, with appointment of a dis- 
trict manager for each district in which pre- 
liminary contests will be held. In order for a 
school to participate in the State Final Con- 
test, it will be necessary that it obtain that 
right by first participating in a district center 
contest. 


The New York State Business Education 
Contest Association desires the full coopera- 
tion of school superintendents, principals, 
and teachers in the commonwealth of New 
York. The Association hopes that in every 
accredited four-year high school where book- 
keeping, shorthand, typewriting, and com- 
mercial arithmetic are taught teams and 
individuals will be entered in one of the dis- 
trict center contests. 


The district contests will be held on the 
first Saturday of May, while the State final 
contest will be held at Syracuse University 
the third Saturday in May. Space does not 
permit of publishing the Constitution and 
By-Laws in “The Balance Sheet’’, but we 
will gladly mail a mimeographed copy to any 
interested teacher. Further information may 
be obtained by writing Mr. George R. Tilford, 
Professor of Business Education, College of 
Business Administration, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. 


shorthand, and typewriting,. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


MR. CLYDE BEIGHEY, head of the 
Department of Com- 
mercial Education, 
Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Ma- 
comb, Illinois, has pre- 
pared a selected bibli- 
ography of books and 
articles on commercial 
education. Mr. 
Beighey states that 
his aim in compiling 
the bibliography was 
to provide a list of such 
books and articles that 
have been published 
during the past six or 
eight years, which, it 
is believed, are worthy contributions to com- 
mercial education. 





Mr. Clyde Beighey 


The classification of material has been 
made according to subject matter and shows 
the principal texts on each commercial sub- 
ject, the methods of teaching and testing that 


subject, the various articles which have 
appeared in periodicals relating to that 
subject. In addition to the bibliography, 


addresses are furnished of the manufacturers 
of office appliances, school room equiprnent, 
teachers’ associations, commercial education 
periodicals, and teachers’ agencies. 


A selected list of books dealing with 
Secondary Education, Psychology, Curricu- 
lum Building, Tests and Measurements, 
Statistics, Vocational Education, and Extra- 
Curricular Activities is included in the bibli- 
ography and furnishes valuable material 
leading to enriched teaching. The majority 
of the books on Secondary Education contain 
chapters dealing with commercial education. 
This bibliography should be a valuable aid to 
the student who is preparing for a commercial 
teaching position, and in becoming more 
efficient when actively engaged in teaching. 


A complimentary copy of this bibliography 
will be sent to any commercial teacher upon 
request. Address South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1-3 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EL PADRE 


El Padre is the official bulletin for the 
Santa Clara County Teachers’ Association. 
The slogan of the bulletin is “Blazing the 
Trail for Educational Progress’. Roland 


Eberhart, a commercial teacher in the High 
School, San Jose, California, is the editor. 
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A LETTER FROM IDAHO 


“The Balance Sheet”’ found me out, for I 
am teaching typewrit- 
ing in the High School 
here. I certainly am 
glad it did for I enjoy 
“The Balance Sheet’’ 
very much. 

The 20th Century 
Typewriting text is 
proving a very valu- 
able aid here as it has 
elsewhere. You know 
it was while using your 
text that I developed a 
State Winner in Cen- 
tralia, Washington, 

Maud E. Roberts’ writing with a rate of 

91 words a minute, 

perfect, for fifteen minutes. Also while there, 

I brought beginners to 60 words a minute with 

five or less errors in fifteen-minute tests in 
three months’ time. 





Here, at Couer d’Alene, by the aid of your 
text and splendid cooperation of my students 
this fall, in four months’ time, I have one 
writing 60 words a minute with four errors, 
four writing 50 words with five or less errors, 
some twenty or more writing 40 words with 
five or less errors and a great number writing 
in the 30’s. We have had several perfects, 
from 25 to 30 words per minute, all of these 
from beginning students. 


In Washington, I felt it was the exceptional 
class of students, but now I am convinced it 
is an exceptional text plus the splendid co- 
operation and application on the part of my 
students. 

MAUD E. ROBERTS 
High School 


Couer d’ Alene, Idaho 


OHIO COMMERCIAL CONTESTS 


The Shorthand, Typewriting and Book- 
keeping Contests for 1931 in Ohio will again 
be conducted at the State College, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, by Professor E. G. Knepper 
and Miss Nellie A. Ogle. The State Contest 
is to be on May 9, 1931, and the Sectional 
Contests will be conducted on April 18, 1931. 


For further information as to the contests, 
write Professor E. G. Knepper, State College, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


*** 


EMPORIA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
CELEBRATES 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


One hundred thirty former and present 
students attended the Golden Anniversary 
banquet of the Emporia Business College, 
January 29, 1931. 


Some of the former students who attended 
the school as far back as the eighties were 
present. All of the speakers were former or 
present students. Mayor C. A. Bishop, 
Messrs. Mason McCarty, and John Langley 
represented the former students, while Donald 
Henderson a present student, who enrolled 
from Council Grove, acted as Toastmaster 
and called upon Evelyn Rienow, Fred Finch, 
and Gilbert Anderson to speak for the present 
students. J. Earl Hawkins, President of the 
school, also responded to the toastrnaster. 
There were several musical numbers on the 
program. 


Mr. Hawkins has announced that the 
school will sponsor a Penmanship Contest to 
be held on April 4, and a Spelling Contest to 
be held on May 9. Prizes will be awarded to 
the winners of these contests. 




















Prizes to be awarded to winners of the Penmanship and Spelling Contests 
sponsored by Emporia Business College. 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL 


The Thirty-Third Annual Convention of 
the E.C.T.A. is to be held April _, 2, 3, and 4, 
1931, at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. The executive committee has 
practically completed all the arrangements 
for the convention and is enthusiastic over 
the prospects for a very fine meeting. The 
hotel accommodations are ample and excep- 
tionally suitable for such a meeting. Every 
teacher attending the convention is assured 
of an excellent selection of entertainment and 
a most instructive program. 


Inquiries and reports from President John 
A. Luman, and the Chairmen of the different 
sections indicate clearly that this year’s 
meeting will excel all previous programs. The 
time allotment has been completed and 
sectional meetings will be promptly begun on 
the hour announced even if only a few mem- 
bers are present. 


Local arrangements are in the hands of 
Mr. John F. Robinson, General Chairman, 
Miss Ethel C. Jackson, Secretary, Mr. Atlee 
L. Percy, Vice Chairman, Mr. J. William 
Blaisdell, Mr. George L. Hoffacker, Miss 
Mabel Hastings, Miss Annie C. Woodward, 
Mr. Walter E. Leidner, and Mr. Louis J. Fish. 


The members of the General Committee 
have organized committees on program, 
hospitality, entertainment, publicity, and 
membership. Over two hundred fifty of the 
foremost educators of New England have 
accepted membership on these committees. 
Nothing will be left undone to prove to the 
visiting teachers that Boston is a most logical 
convention city. The local committee 
guarantees service, entertainment, and in- 
struction. 


On Wednesday evening, April 1, there will 
be a meeting of the Executive Board of the 
E.C.T.A. and at the same time there will be 
special group meetings of various other edu- 
cational associations and business organiza- 
tions. Arrangements have been made so that 
exhibits may be assembled at any time after 
2:30 P.M. Wednesday, April 1. The con- 
vention program proper will not begin until 
Thursday, April 2, at 1 P.M. 


On Thursday morning, April 2, there will 
be reception for visitors, registration, and 
courtesy trips to places of historic interest 
around Boston. Promptly at one o’clock on 
Thursday afternoon in the Imperial Ball 
Room of the Hotel Statler will be held a type- 
writing demonstration under the combined 
auspices of the Royal and Underwood Type- 
writer Companies. In this demonstration the 
world’s best typists will appear. At 2 o’clock 
there will be a concert by the Boston Public 
School Symphony Orchestra, sixty pieces, 
Augusto Vannini and Dan Tierney, Con- 


TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


ductors. The general sessions will begin 
promptly at 2:30. There will be an address 
of welcome by Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, 
Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools, 
followed by the President’s address and two 
general speakers. 


The banquet Thursday evening promises 
to be even better than the one given at the 
Statler in 1927, and this without question 
was the greatest banquet of the E.C.T.A. 
There will be delicious and savory food, suit- 
able and dignified music and a delightful and 
inspiring address. Dr. S. M. Lindsay, the 
speaker, has chosen as his topic, “The Art 
of Living Together.’”’ At 9 o’clock those who 
enjoy dancing will be given an opportunity 
to enjoy themselves in a ball room which is 
one of the finest in New England. 


The sectional meetings are scheduled for 
Friday morning, April 3. From these sectional 
meetings each teacher should be able to gather 
new ideas of real educational value. Every 
inspiring presentation of modern methods in 
the classroom will be followed by a vivid and 
vigorous demonstration by any able teacher, 
and this in turn by a round table at which 
teachers will be given an opportunity to ask 
questions and discuss methods. 


Saturday, April 4, the last day of the con- 
vention, has been reserved usually for business 
meetings. This year we shall have a distinct 
departure from this custom. Two inspiring 
and prominent speakers are on the program 
and the meeting Saturday promises to be one 
of real interest. In other words it is the 
intention of the committee in charge that the 
meetings be.closed in a blaze of glory. Dr. 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education 
in Massachusetts, will be one of the speakers. 


Reduced railroad fares equal to full fare 
going and one-half fare returning over the 
same route will be allowed. To enjoy this 
privilege there must be at least 150 members 
attending who have traveled by railroad and 
have secured the necessary railroad certifi- 
cates. In buying your ticket to Boston be 
sure to ask your local agent for the special 

. railroad convention certificate. This certifi- 
cate must be secured from your local agent 
at the time of buying your ticket and must be 
presented to the Secretary, Mr. Alexander S. 
Massell, upon your arrival at the convention. 


Mr. John F. Robinson, 156 Stuart Street, 
Boston, Mass., Chairman of the General 


Committee; Mr. A. S. Massell, 725 Broadway, 
New York City, Secretary of the Association; 
and Mr. Louis J. Fish, 15 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Chairman of the Publicity 
Committee for New England, will gladly 
furnish further details upon request. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ADULT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


At a meeting of the Montana State Depart- 
ment of Education at 
Helena, Montana, Sep- 
tember, 1930, an ap- 
propriation of $100 was 
given to the Sidney 
High School for adult 
vocational education. 
This aid was obtained 
through Superinten- 
dent S. Gaiser of Sid- 
ney, Montana. 


The $100 is being 
used in a new experi- 
ment which is being 
worked out in the Sid- 





Vera V. Phelps 
ney High School as a commercial night 
school, meeting three nights a week, Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, for two hours. The 
first hour is devoted to instruction and the 
second to practice work. This varies when 
necessary to give longer periods to either of 


the two sections. The subject taught at 
present is typewriting. In the second half of 
the course shorthand will be offered for one 
period. Shorthand will be optional and those 
desiring to do so may devote the remainder 
of the year to typewriting only. 

The work to be completed can only be 
estimated roughly as the individual may 
progress under the budget-unit system as fast 
as his ability permits. 

As soon as the keyboard is mastered the 
class will be conducted on a strictly indi- 
vidual-ability basis. 

The variety of ages—eighteen to forty-five 
—the variety of occupations represented— 
school teaching, housework, clerking, book- 
keeping, 4-H club work, etc.—make for a 
wide range of ability. Interest is keen and the 
large measure of enthusiasm displayed con- 
tributes to make the progress of the class 
exceptionally rapid. 


There is no commercial school in Sidney to 
offer any training along this line. Many 
could not afford to go elsewhere for these 
courses; therefore, this school offers an 
opportunity to those interested in commercial 
work to remain at home and at their present 
positions and yet gain some business knowl- 
edge. 

VERA V. PHELPS 
Sidney High School 
Sidney, Montana 





PROGRESSIVE 
BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 
By M. L. Pearson 


A one-year high school 
text. Used successfully 
in the high schools of 
Pasadena, California. 


A student is required to analyze 
the effects of transactions on the 
accounting equation, and then 
proceeds to a study of accounts 
under the headings of Assets, 
Liabilities, and Proprietorship. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 














CONTEST MATERIAL IN BOOKKEEPING 


Continuing the policy of previous years, I have prepared contest 
material in bookkeeping suitable for use in district and state commer- 
cial contests. These tests may be obtained by contest managers only. 
They will be sent in sealed packages so that they may be opened by 
the contest manager after the candidates are assembled for the contest. 
A scoring key will be included for each test. The tests are sold at a 
price of 5c per copy and a remittance should accompany the order. 


Address all orders and correspondence to 


A. O. COLVIN 
Head, Department of Commercial Education 
Colorado State Teachers’ College 
Greeley, Colorado 
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The leadership of 
a textbook is proved when 
its new methods are generally 
accepted as standard procedure. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
by Lessenberry and Jevon, has assumed the 
leadership in the introduction of — 


1. A scientific lesson plan which is peda- 
gogically correct. 


2. A well-planned procedure in presenting 
the keys, based upon extensive experiments. 


3. Corrective drills — based upon an analy- 
sis of over 60,000 errors —to offset the 
tendency to make these prevalent errors. 


4. Scientifically constructed drills which 
require concentration rather than mere “‘me- 
chanical” repetition of words and letters. 


- 
F 


5. Systematic location drills which empha- 
size the relations of all keys to the home keys. 


6. Pedagogical procedure which produces 
correct habits and offsets bad habits — speed 
invariably follows. 














If you are not acquainted with this text, you 





should become acquainted with it before your 
A Special next course begins. It is available in three sepa- 
edition is rate volumes — for first-year work, for second- 
wn year work, or for two years of work combined. 
A pad of letterheads and business forms is avail- 

for Colleges able for advanced work. 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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GETTING THE MOST OUT OF THE 
BALANCE SHEET APPROACH 


(Continued from page 226) 


(2) reserve for unrealized installment profits, 
(3) reserve for maintenance, (4) notes receiv- 
able discounted, (5) notes receivable dis- 
honored, (6) sales and purchases discounted. 


After all, what the writer is recommending 
is not a teaching device that is entirely new, 
but simply a far greater use of, and emphasis 
on, certain relationships of which all account- 
ants are aware but of which the pedagogic 
value has been sadly overlooked. It is certain 
that any teacher who exploits all possibilities 
of teaching by a thorough “balance sheet 
method,”’ will find his teaching effectiveness 
to be greatly increased. 


| 
An Eastern commercial school pro- | 
prietor is organizing a party of school 
proprietors, principals, teachers, stu- | 
dents and others to visit certain parts | 
| of Europe. The party will leave on | 
| July 4, 1931. The tour will consist of | 
| fifty-two days and will cost Six Hun- | 
| dred and Seventy-five Dollars for all | 
expenses. The undersigned has been | 
asked to act as chairman of the com- | 
mittee of organization, from whom you 
can secure all information. Reserva- 
tions can be made direct with the 
tourist agency. 
EDWARD M. HULL 
Banks College 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A WORD OF PRAISE FOR 
PROFESSOR CRADIT 


Allow me to congratulate “The 
Balance Sheet” for publishing such a 
very thoughtful analysis as that given 
by Professor Raymond V. Cradit in 
his critique of Professor H. G. Shields’ 
“Objectives in High School Eco- 
nomics.”’ (November, 1930, issue.) 


I think that ““The Balance Sheet”’ 
is making a genuine contribution to 
the progress of business education by 
giving such well deserved attention to 
economics and to the other social- 
business subjects. 


HERBERT A. TONNE 
Instructor in Education 
New York University 





Participants at a Party Given by 
the Tironian Club, MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

















: : 
(Lwanteed 


detailed reports from teachers 
who conduct office 
courses. 





practice 


There are many variations of 
opinions as to how office practice 
should be taught. We plan to 
make a detailed study of present 
methods and to publish a report 
that will be available to all com- 
mercial] teachers. 


Regardless of the plan followed 
in any school, we are interested 
in it. The report should include 
a discussion of: contents of the 
course, business forms _ used, 
equipment used, correlation with 
other subjects, prerequisites, type 
of text used, if any, difficulties 
encountered. 





* * * 


Address reply to — 
Service Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ful, motivated teat |BUSINESS 


im business Englaks" . dy . 


By J. WALTER ROSS 








IS splendid new book provides material for 
systematic, intensive course. The subject 
resented in such a way that the teacher 
is aNe to “‘sell’’ the student on the idea that 
a reaWily usable knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of Englisk grammar is essential to business 
success. Thus the coyrse is made popular. 


The student attackXthe subject in the beginning as a 
“study of words” rathek than merely as a “study of 
grammar.” The study o\words leads to the study of 
sentences, and thence to a Nudy of punctuation. After 
a study of the essentials of eQective sentence structure, 
the student proceeds to a studyof business letters. 


Considerable attention is deXoted to the study of 
business letters. This part of th& text is particularly 
attractive. 








In every assignment, the student 
talk about the principles and rules of 
applies them. 


oes more than 
yrammar — he 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
RURAL COMMUNITIES 


(Continued from page 223) 


counts of his farming operations and business 
transactions as to enable him to review each 
year’s work intelligently and eliminate un- 
profitable features in the future. 


I shall not dwell on the subject of commer- 
cial arithmetic, for I believe that the only 
arithmetic offered in schools should be practi- 
cal arithmetic, which means the same thing. 
Of course, the necessity of arithmetic is so 
well recognized that to discuss it here would 
be to labor the point. 


Another and final subject which I would 
suggest for the rural high school is that of 
typewriting. It should not be the aim in this 
subject to develop an exceptional high degree 
of skill, but a reasonable amount of skill and 
ease in handling a typewriter is very desirable 
for anyone. This fact is, again, too evident 
for discussion. 


Just a word, however, with regard to the 
ease with which typewriters may be procured 
may be in place. Very good machines may be 
purchased at almost nominal prices. This 
fact gives greater assurance of the practicable- 
ness of the study of typewriting. 


The subjects which I have suggested should 
be offered, I firmly believe, to every high 
school boy and girl everywhere. In my 
opinion, there is no valid argument against 
giving the students in the rural schools the 
elements of a business education. In fact, I 
am tempted to state that they are more in 
need of such training and information than 
are their city cousins. For not only are there 
the reasons which I have already given to 
support my convictions in the matter, there 
is also the added fact that not all boys and 


girls born on the farm or in rural communities. 


desire to or should remain there. There is a 
drift of from 350,000 to 450,000 people from 
rural communities in the United States to the 
cities every year. With increased production 
per unit on the farm, there is less need for the 
former relative number of rural workers. 


The commercial subjects which I have 
suggested will, therefore, serve two very 
desirable functions: They will give that much 
needed training and information which is so 
sorely needed by those who will remain in the 
rural communities, and, at the same time, 
they will accomplish, to a large extent, the aim 
’ of vocational guidance in affording try-out 
work and information which will enable many 
students to find the work to which they are 
best fitted. 


I believe what I have attempted to say may 
be summed up in the following statements: 

1. Commercial education is, strictly speak- 
ing, any type of education that is of value in 
helping one to carry out a business transaction 
efficiently or in aiding him in earning a living 


by performing a duty or duties in the business 
world, the term “‘business,’’ of course, being 
understood not to include the industrial and 
agricultural worlds. 


2. The farmer and rural business man is in 
need, and that to an increasing degree, of a 
knowledge of commercial practices and rules. 


3. The following subjects are offered as 
possessing the greatest possibilities for the 
rural high school student: junior business, 
accounting, typewriting, and commercial 
arithmetic. 


4. These subjects have the double merit of 
(1) giving the student those types of informa- 
tion and skill which are useful in any vocation, 
and of (2) affording one of the best kinds of 
vocational guidance knowledge and activities. 








BOOKKEEPING VS. ACCOUNTING 
(Continued from page 220) 


in obtaining employment with responsible 
accounting firms. This condition, together 
with the evils of temporary employment, 
has caused graduates of real ability from 
courses in liberal arts and in accounting also, 
to regard a career in public accounting as 
undesirable. 


“In an attempt to remedy this condition, 
the committee prepared a booklet for dis- 
tribution among students in colleges through- 
out the country. A form of questionnaire was 
prepared, which called for the man’s personal 
history, his certified college record in detail, 
a letter of indorsement from the dean of the 
college, a photograph and a short statement 
in the applicant’s handwriting of the reasons 
why he wished to obtain a training in public 
accounting. 


“Questionnaires were filed by 285 appli- 
cants from 94 colleges. One hundred thirty 
of these were rejected on the basis of their 
applications and ten more were rejected 
after personal interviews. From those ac- 
cepted, 25 men from 19 colleges have been 
employed and there are a large number of 
cases still pending. It is interesting to note 
that of the 25 placements, 12 received the 
A.B. degree, 5 the B.S. degree and the other 
8 have been graduates of courses in business 
administration in recognized colleges and 
universities. There seems to be a feeling that 
the training given in many of the latter 
courses has a tendency toward a narrow view- 
point and that the natural qualities and out- 
standing ability which we are looking for are 
more likely to be found among students taking 
liberal arts. Many of the most successful 
firms have stated that they prefer a man who 
has had a broad training, even though he has 
little or no technical training. They believe 
that the latter can be obtained in a vocational 
school at night or in the firm’s training classes 
after he goes to work. Technical training is 
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desirable at the start if it can be had with a 
general education and all around ability.” 


This paper would not be complete without 
a discussion of accountancy legislation. The 
first accountancy law in the United States 
was passed in New York in 1896 and the first 
law in Illinois was passed in 1903. These 
laws did not regulate the practice of account- 
ancy, but conferred upon the successful appli- 
cant the degree of C.P.A. and provided 
penalties for those using the title of C.P.A. 
without having qualified under the law. 


Most of the states and the District of 
Columbia have passed laws conferring the 
degree of C.P.A. upon a favored few, but this 
did not prevent anyone, whether qualified or 
not, from putting up his shingle as a public 
accountant. 

Illinois was one of the first states to become 
interested in regulatory accountancy legis- 
lation. In 1925, a law was passed providing 
that no one could practice as a public account- 
ant or a certified public accountant in the 
State of Illinois without first obtaining 


authority from the Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. There were some defects 
in this law and the Illinois Supreme Court 
declared it unconstitutional. 


These defects were corrected and a new law 
drafted. This law was passed by the 1927 
session of the Illinois legislature and is now in 
effect. It provides that no one can practice 
as a public accountant in this State without 
first obtaining a certificate of registration 
from the Department of Registration and 
Education. 


Before obtaining this certificate the appli- 
cant must pass an examination in the theory 
and practice of accounting, auditing and 
commercial law, but before being admitted to 
this examination, he must have three years 
practice in public accounting work, be a high 
school graduate and be at least 21 years old. 
The fact that a person has passed a C.P.A. 
examination does not give him the right to 
practice in the State of Illinois unless he has 
obtained a certificate of registration from the 
Department of Registration. 











ENTIRELY NEW IDEAS 
IN THE TEACHING OF 








RAPID CALCULATION 














graded on improvement. 


members of the class. 


Cincinnati New York 








Drills and Tests in Business Arithmetic 
By JOSEPH W. SMITH 


The author has taken advantage of all possible means 
of making the course intensely interesting. 
established for completing each drill and each test. 
Progress charts are provided so that a 
student competes with his own past record as well as with other 


If you are not satisfied with your rapid calculation book, or if 
you are planning to select one for the first time, write for more 
information about this new book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 








A standard time is 
The student is 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Select a Law Text 
Which Has the Right Viewpoint 





Through the use of 
this text, the course 
is broadened to in- 
clude the following 
objectives: 

















Social 





Civic 





Cultural 


Disciplinary 





Vocational 





Pippen LAW by Peters and Pomeroy | 

assumes a broad viewpoint. It does not 
attempt to make a lawyer out of every student, 
but it provides the legal information which every 
individual needs to guide him in conducting his 
business or private affairs. Every business man 
needs to have a thorough understanding of com- 
mercial law in order to avoid wasteful litigation. 
Every individual should be taught something 
about law and its observance —as a result he 
will be a better citizen. 




















SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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ALL ACCOUNTED FOR 


A little girl was put in an upper berth for 
the first time. She kept crying till her mother 
told her not to be afraid, because God would 
watch over her. 

‘Mother, you there?”’ she cried. 

“To.” 

“Father, you there?” 

**Yeah.” 

A fellow passenger lost all patience at this 
point and bellowed forth: ‘‘We’re all here, 
your father, mother, sisters, brothers, aunts, 
uncles and cousins, all here, now go to sleep.”’ 

There was a pause, then very softly: 

‘‘Mamma.”’ 

“Well?” 

‘‘Was that God?”’ 


OK 
WHY PAT LOST HIS JOB 


Blacksmith: ‘“‘Now, Pat, I’m going to bring 
this horsehoe out of the fire and lay it on the 
anvil. When I nod my head, hit it hard with 
a hammer.” Pat did. 


KK 


NO OBLIGATION 


Joan, aged five, out to tea, was puzzled 
when she saw the family bow their heads for 
grace. 

‘“‘What are you doing?”’ she asked. 

“Giving thanks for our daily bread,’’ she 
was told. “Don’t you give thanks at home, 
Joan?” 

“No,” said Joan, “‘we pay for our bread.” 


ead 
GREETINGS 


Just before the Christmas vacation period 
a professor in one of the large eastern uni- 
versities gave an examination to his class. 
One of the young men in the class got along 
nicely with the examination until he reached 
the eighth question. This question he could 
not answer. He pondered long and hard over 
it and finally wrote for his answer the follow- 
ing: ‘‘God only knows the answer to this 
question. Merry Christmas.” After he had 
submitted his paper, the student became 
worried because of the possibility that the 
professor would not pass him because of this 
answer. But he met the professor on two or 
three occasions on the campus during the 
next few days and as all appeared to be as 
usual the student felt quite satisfied. When 
the paper was returned, however, the student 
found written after his answer to the eighth 
question this statement: “God gets 100% 
on this examination. You flunk. Happy New 
Year.” 





MYSTERY SOLVED 


A perplexed porter was explaining an 
unprecedented situation to the Pullman con- 
ductor. 

“But, captain, the stepladder’s missing; 
who took it? And why? And how?” 

“But, who would want to steal a Pullman 
ladder?” expostulated the conductor. 

“T don’t know, but she’s gone” responded 
the porter. 

At this juncture a passenger occupying an 
upper berth for the first time overheard the 
conversation, parted the curtain and re- 
marked genially: 

‘‘Here, porter, you may use mine, I won’t 
need it till morning!”’ 


KX 
A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING 


Teacher: “How many times have I told 
you to be at class on time?”’ 
Little Willie: “I don’t know! 


I thought 
that you were keeping score.” 


ORK 


CUTTING DOWN EXPENSES 


Pa, you remember you promised to give 

me $5 if I passed in school this year? 

Yes, Tommy? 

Well, Pa, you ain’t gonna have that 
expense. pe 


WHERE DID HE GO? 


Geometry Teacher: ““‘Tommy, what is a 
pol-y-gon?”’ 

Tommy (after some hesitation): ‘‘A dead 
parrot.” -_ 


A POLITICIAN 


The big man was telling the interviewer 
how he got started in his profession. 

“‘When I was an infant, my good folks were 
undecided what I’d become when I grew up, 
and they struck on a plan. They fetched an 
apple, a prayer book and a dollar bill. If I’d 
play with the apple, a farmer I’d be; if I’d 
play with the prayer book, I’d be a parson; 
if I’d play with the dollar bill, I’d be a banker. 
They left me alone a few minutes, and when 
they entered the room later, I was eating the 
apple, reading the prayer book, and I had 
put the dollar bill in my pocket—so that’s 
how they made me a politician.” 


**K 


THE “K”’ IS SILENT 
Boss—“‘Why did you spell pneumatic 
“‘newmatic?” 
Stenog—‘“‘The ‘k’ on my typewriter is not 
working.”’ 
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Sherwood's Accountancy 


Build Your Courses in Account- 
ing from Logically Related 

But Independent Units. 
Work Books may be 
Obtained with 

Each Unit. 


° 


P 














Unit IV — 
FUNDAMENTALS OF 
AUDITING. Embodies 
standard procedure which 
is developed from the 
students’ viewpoint. 




















Unir Il 
INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING. A 
clear interpretation, based on the 1928 
Revenue Act, the latest rates, the latest 
rulings of the Treasury Department, 
and the most recent court decisions. 











Unir Il — 

CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOUNTING. A text on 
system building designed for students who have 
completed a regular course in the fundamental 
principles of accounting. It applies the principles 
and theory previously studied. 











Unit I — 

FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING. Develops the funda- 
mental principles applicable to the recording of transactions 
arising from the organization, operation and dissolution of a bus- 
iness. Requirts an application of the principles to the single pro- 
prietorship, partnership and corporation forms of organization. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 
De. wikia 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced solicitor desires connection with 
some commercial college accredited by the Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Commerical 
Schools. Graduate ot leading university. Will 
not consider straight salary. Address, No. 147. 





Experienced school executive, holding degrees 
of B. A., B. S., and M. S., desires change. Special- 
ist in commercial, physical education, coaching, 
education, and other branches. Salesman of 
ability. Supervisory, executive, or administrative 
position in excellent business school or college 
would be of interest if permanent and paying. 
Other positions considered. Might buy school or 
interest in school that would stand strict investi- 
gation. Address, No. 148. 


FOR JUNE—Man with ten years’ administra- 
tive teaching, and soliciting experience in some 
of the leading Eastern commercial schools, would 
like to start negotiations for position as manager 
or head of department in well-established school 
in the East. Address, No. 149. 





Field man desires position with high-grade 
business college; several years’ experience; accus- 
tomed to keen competition. Address, No. 150. 


Position wanted by young lady, age 28, pleasing 
personality, teacher of Gregg Shorthand. Ad- 
dress, No. 151. 





Are you interested in securing the services of 
an experienced solicitor? Have been a teacher of 
commercial branches for several years and have 
done a large amount of soliciting. Can furnish 
the highest grade of references as to character 
and ability to enroll students. Address, No. 152. 





Firm of Certified Public Accountants now 
operating several offices desires to open another 
office in city of 200,000 or more. C. P. A. member 
of firm would like to devote half time to teaching 
accounting for well-known business school, and 
conduct an accounting office at or near school. 
Would also conduct night and extension classes 
in accounting. Address, No. 153. 





Young married man, with four years’ public 
school teaching and two summers’ private busi- 
ness college teaching experience, desires position 
for the summer. Whitewater graduate. Can 
teach all commercial subjects. Address, No. 154. 





Lady, with several years’ experience teaching 
all commercial subjects, desires position in busi- 
ness college or private commercial school. Ca- 
pable of managing school or department. Good 
solicitor. Would consider either teaching or 
soliciting or combined work. Good references. 
Address, No. 155. 





Lady wants a commercial teaching position 
about June 1. Can teach Gregg Shorthand and 
any of the allied subjects. University graduate 
with several years’ experience. Best of references. 
Address, No. 156. 





Young man, single, wants position as instructor 
in business college. Experienced in public school 
and business college instruction. Can furnish 
references and recommendations. Will go any- 
where, Address, Hollie Casey, Sewal, Iowa. 


An experienced school man wishes to make 
permanent connection with a reliable business 
school as advertising and correspondence man. 
Is 37 years of age, has a college education, and 
has successfully operated his own school. Is at 
present employed and can furnish worth-while 
a as to ability and character. Address, 

oO. ° 


Lady, 32 years of age, available June 1. Five 
years’ experience in high school teaching, one 
year principal of business college, seven years’ 
Office experience. Can teach any commercial 
subject. B. S. and B. Ed. degrees. Western states 
preterable but would consider any business col- 
lege opening. Please state the salary you will 
pay and what duties would be required when 
answering this advertisement. Address, No. 158. 


Lady teacher, 24 years of age, holds A. B. and 
B. B. A. degrees, six years’ teaching experience, 
and two years’ business experience, desires em- 
ployment beginning June 1. Prepared to teach 
any commercial branch. Best of references. 
Address, No. 159. 


Young man experienced in teaching Gregg 
Shorthand, Typewriting, 20th Century Book- 
keeping, and other commercial subjects. Gradu- 
ate of commercial college. Available now. Ad- 
dress, No. 160. 





Experienced field representative available 
April 1. Hold M. C. S. and M. A. degrees, have 
ten years’ business college experience, four terms 
in public schools and four years’ business experi- 
ence. Can teach any subject usually offered in 
business colleges. Able to handle a big job. If 
you need a man of my type, give full information 
a peer field work in first letter. Address, 

o. js 





A woman of ten years’ experience teaching 
Gregg Shorthand wants a position in an estab- 
lished business college in Southeastern states. 
Address, No. 162. 





Want to communicate with private or public 
schools that wish the services of an experienced 
business college man. Can handle any other 
commercial work. Would be interested in a part 
purchase later when relations are established. 
Address, No. 163. 


Man, married, age 35, LL. B. degree and C. P. A. 
Eight years’ experience teaching commercial sub- 
jects in college; several years’ public accounting 
experience. Now employed but wish to change. 
Can teach accounting, commercial law and eco- 
nomics. Address, No. 164. 





If you are interested in securing the services 
of a capable, experienced commercial teacher, 
who has an exceptional record during his eight 
years of teaching, and who has a B. S. degree in 
Commerce from a well-recognized college, I shall 
be glad to hear from you. Prefer junior college 
or high school, but will consider position in a 
well-established business school. Wish to locate 
in Colorado or bordering states. Age 34, married. 
Address, No. 165. 
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Young lady wishes position as shorthand or 
typing teacher. Five years’ teaching experience. 
Can give excellent references in regard to charac- 
ter, and ability in teaching. Address, No. 166. 





Experienced school and organization man with 
sales ability and office training, desires connec- 
tion with reliable business college in Southwest. 
Available soon. Address, No. 167. 





Teacher of bookkeeping and allied subjects 
available for employment. Have also done solicit- 
ing. Age 26. Have B. C. S. and B. S. in Ed. de- 
grees. Address, No. 190. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Man and wife with fifteen years’ experience 
want to lease or buy school in Boston. Now oper- 
ate their own school in Massachusetts and would 
consider lease, sale, or exchange for Boston loca- 
tion. Address, No. 183. 





Wanted to buy business school of good stand- 
ing in Southeastern States. Would consider 
partnership with reliable party. Give present 
enrollment, inventory, and price asked in first 
letter. Address, No. 184. 





Experienced school man would buy or lease 
small school. Would buy part interest. Prefer 
South or East. Address, No. 185. 





Wanted to buy substantial interest in a business 
college, with a daily attendance of about 300 or 
more, in a city with a population of not less than 
125,000, by a competent commercial school prin- 
cipal holding B. S. and M. B. A. degrees, with 
desire to make permanent connection as Dean or 
Principal, or other executive capacity. Address, 
No. 186. 





Experienced teacher desires to buy business 
school. Give present enrollment, inventory and 
price asked, and full particulars. Address, No. 187. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted high-grade organizer and ficld man, 
for branch schools. Prefer young, or middle-aged 
man with car, free to travel, and who knows 
school work. A paying position with a future. 
Salary and commission. Give full details, refer- 
ences, and enclose photo. State if you can furnish 
bond. Address, No. 168. 





An old-established business college wants two 
teachers who are willing to invest in stock. This 
is a good paying school with a wonderful future 
and we offer a wonderful opportunity to the 
right party. Population 130,000. Address, No. 169. 





Will give capable commercial teacher one-half 
of net receipts from the sale of tuition in exchange 
for teaching part time and solicitation part time. 
College has no competition and position will pay 
well. Address, No. 170. 





WANTED—High-grade field man, with car, 
who can get results; splendid territory in pros- 
perous industrial section of southeastern state; 
65,000 people in city and radius of twenty-five 
miles. School is indorsed by local chamber of 
commerce and has support of city and high 
school officials; no commercial department in 
high school. Liberal commission to right man 
who will have chance to secure part or full interest 
in school. Address, No. 171. 





Registrar wanted, about July 1, by large Pacific 
Coast college giving business education of uni- 
versity grade. Duties to enroll students who call 
and to act as boys advisor. Must be clean-cut, 
middle-aged man of strong personailty, thorough 
experience and excellent sales ability. Give age, 


education, full experience and salary expected. 
Address, No. 172. _ 





A growing high-class business college in West 
with a good reputation wants a real high-class 
tuition salesman to take over the field work of 
the school. Excellent territory. Good proposition 
for one who can produce. Prefer one who wants 
a permanent position and can organize a field 
force. Position now open. Opportunity for in- 
terest in school if mutually agreeable after ac- 
quaintance. Address, No. 173. 





Wanted a first-class solicitor at once by a 
school in Florida. Good territory to draw from 
and little competition. A good proposition for a 
man who can produce. Address, No. 174. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well-established school for sale in western 
ag 5 ees retiring. Cash or terms. Address, 
o. " 





Business college in New Jersey near New York 
City. Well-equipped; fine location; large area 
with a population of 60,000; growing rapidly. 
Will sell at a great sacrifice. Personal reasons. 
A real opportunity. It will pay you to investigate 
if you are in the market for a good school. Ad- 
dress, No. 176. 





Will sell interest in new, fast-growing business 
school in a health resort city of 50,000 population. 
No competition. Fine opportunity for man or 
woman. Address, No. 177. 





An _ old-established Ohio Business College, 
modernly equipped, for sale at inventory value. 
Building centrally located and especially ar- 
ranged for school purposes; well lighted; ade- 
quately heated; janitor and elevator service. 
Address, No. 178. 





An old reliable school for girls, located in Penn- 
sylvania, including buildings, grounds and equip- 
ment. Splendid location. Wonderful opportunity 
for one who desires to purchase a school of this 
kind reasonable. Address, No. 179. 





School for sale in town of 15,000 people. Large 
territory to draw from. No competition closer 
than 100 miles. Fine opportunity for a good 
school man. Owner wishes to retire on account 
a Best location in the South. Address, No. 

0. 





An old, well-established business college in the 
most desirable section of the Mississippi Valley. 
Progressive community and fast-growing city. 
Large territory to draw from. Well equipped, 
good enrollment, no debts. Price $3500, cash. 
Address, No. 189. 





Small school in excellent industrial and agri- 
cultural community. Five thousand population. 
No other business school within thiry miles. 
Established four years. Price less than inventory, 
if an early sale. Address, No. 181. 





For sale, trade or lease, a business college in 
the Northwest, established 22 years, at inventory 
of equipment and supplies. Terms to responsible 
party. Address, No. 182. 





Who wants a teacher, manager or part- 
ner? Who wants to sell a school or interest 
in one? Who wants a solicitor, advertising 
man or collector? Iam a college graduate, 
age | years in the above field. Address, 

o. ‘ 
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A TEXTBOOK 
FOR THE 
NEEDS OF TODAY 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING by Rowse 
and Fish, fills a need of business today. Prosperity will come 
when more goods are sold; employment will increase when 
more orders for goods are received. Hence all courses which 
help to turn the wheels of industry are welcomed by business 
men. 


Let us tell you more about FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ADVERTISING. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) I» 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 














An Excellent Text 
For Advanced Students... 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


By JAMES O. McKINSEY 


understanding of how business is organized and how it 
operates, as well as have a training in business skills. 
This knowledge can be best obtained through a course in 
business administration. 


| McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION has 
| been prepared especially for secondary school use. Let 
in| eee us show you how this text will fit into your course. 








{ 
| A candidate for a business position should have an 
| 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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» » In Commercial Law 


The principles of commercial law will be made 
much clearer through the use of CASES IN COM- 
MERCIAL LAW by Skar. The 400 classified, ad- 
judicated cases contained in this book, have been 
arranged so as to correlate with COMMERCIAL 
LAW by Peters and Pomeroy. However, the cases 
may be used with any standard textbook on the 
subject. 




















Single copies, together with the teachers’ manual, 
will be sent teachers upon receipt of fifty cents. 


» » In Salesmanship 


A better understanding of the general principles 
of selling can be obtained through analyzing the 74 
cases given in CASES IN SALESMANSHIP by 
Miller. This case book may be used with any stand- 
ard textbook on salesmanship, although it is espe- 
cially suited for use with FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SALESMANSHIP by Walters. All the cases have 
been taken from actual situations, some having been 
furnished by salesmen and others by sales managers. 


Single copies will be sent to any teacher upon 
receipt of a remittance of seventy-five cents. 


—p 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 











Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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CHOOSING A 


SALESMANSHIP TEXT! 











Bi selecting a salesmanship 
text, consideration should be 
given to the question of whether 
the book is in accord with 
modern educational methods. 








WALTERS’ FUNDAMEN- 
TALS OF SALESMANSHIP 
develops skill in selling through 
the use of projects. It encour- 
ages class discussions, and it ad- 
vocates the highest ethical 
standards in business. 


Have you examined this 
interest-producing and __ skill- 
creating text? If not, let us 
send you more information 
about it. Now is the time to 
plan for next fall. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 








